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Pusiic Law 601, 79TH ConcGress 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Rute X 


SEC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
» x * » « * » 
17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 


Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* * * * * * * 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, es a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigetions of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda ectivities in the United Stetes, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-Americen prop2- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin end attscks 
the principle of the form of government ¢s guaranteed by our Constitution, snd 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in zny necess*ry 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of eny such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advis ble. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-Americsn 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit end ect et such 
times cnd places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
hes recessed, or hes adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the ettendence 
of such witnesses end the production of such books, papers, 2nd documents, rnd 
to take such testimony, ¢s it deems necessary. Subpenes mey be issued uncer 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by eny 
member cesignated by any such chairman, and may be served by eny person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 


* * * >” * * * 


Rute XII 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To essist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation es it may deem neces- 
sery, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shell exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 


end data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 85TH CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, Jenuary 3, 1957 
x % * ~ ~ * a 
Rute X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Congress 
* * ~ * * ~ * 
(q) Committee on Un-Ameriesn Activities, to consist of nine Members, 
* » ” * . * + 
RULE XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


. * * * * * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-Americen activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, 2s a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-Americen propegenda ectivities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government ¢s gueranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, end (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in eny necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of eny such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations es it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or eny subcommittee thereof, is euthorized to sit end act at such times 
and pleces within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or hes adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses end the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, 2s it deems necessery. Subpenzes may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such cheirman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 


* * * « * * » 


26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation es it may deem necessary, 
exch standing committee of the House shell exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shell study all pertinent reports end data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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FOREWORD 





This report on Patterns of Communist Espionage reveals only one 
facet of the total war which the Communist empire is waging against 
the United States with every device conceivable to devilish minds. 

Let those of our citizenry who flutter and rejoice in response to the 
blandishments and smiles of suave Communist diplomats take stock 
of the simple, awful truth that these blandishments and smiles are a 
facade behind which operate the deadly tentacles of a human meat 
grinder that has already consumed millions upon millions of human 
beings. 

May those who accept at face-value the pretense of “peaceful 
coexistence” with the masters of international communism justify, if 
they will, the deceit, intrigue, blackmail, espionage, subversion, and 
mass murder which characterizes the program of communism for no 
less than complete world domination. 


Francis E. Wauter, Chairman. 


vil 
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CHAPTER I 
COMPLACENCY—A GRAVE DANGER 


War to the hilt between Communism and Capitalism is inevitable. Today, 
of course, we are not strong enough to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. To win we shall need the element of surprise. The bourgeois will have 
to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the most spectacular peace 
movement on record. There will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of 
concessions. The Capitalistic countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They will leap at another chance to be 
oat As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash them with our clenched 

sts. 


—Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, speaking at the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow, 1930. 


Soviet-Communist protestations of peaceful intent and a desire 
for true friendship with the United States are an utter sham. This 
is one fact that stands out sharply as a result of this committee’s 
investigation and study of current Communist espionage operations in 
this country. 

This statement is not based on the mere fact that the Soviet Union 
has an intelligence system which sends agents to this country. Many 
other nations—including our closest allies—do that. The gathering 
of information relative to the welfare and vital interests of a nation 
is generally recognized today as a legitimate function of government. 
For this reason, all major powers have intelligence networks with 
operatives in many nations of the world, including, of course, the 
United States. 

The United States and other nations accept the presence of intelli- 
gence agents of friendly foreign powers on their soil because, in the 
course of their normal information-gathering duties, these men do 
not threaten their security or that of their citizens, nor do they engage 
in activities of such nature that they raise a serious question about the 
friendly intent of their governments in their dealings with the United 
States and other free world powers. 

The Kremlin’s spy activities in the United States, however—par- 
ticularly as they are carried out by Communist diplomats—give the 
lie to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s frequent declarations to the world 
that he and his henchmen have no aggressive designs, no desire to 
subvert any free government or bring about its downfall by violence 
and that he wishes only peaceful competition between the free and 
the Communist worlds. They give the lie, too, to Soviet Ambassador 
Mikhail A. Menshikov’s handshakes, to his ingratiating smiles, and the 
friendly words he has mouthed in various radio and TV appearances 
and in talks before groups of American citizens, They reveal the in- 


1 
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sincerity of the proclaimed desire for “peace” and “understanding” 
that allegedly underlies the decision of the rulers of the Communist 
empire to lift, in recent years, the barrier on travel within that empire 
so that certain selected United States citizens will be able to see the 
“true Soviet Russia.” 

Facts which have come to the attention of this committee reveal that 
this surface act of good will is being used by Moscow to serve its evil 
intent. A nation that truly desires friendship with another does not 
carry on wholesale espionage operations against it. Neither in terri- 
tory under its own control nor within the boundaries of a country 
with which it desires peace and friendship does it try to recruit—or 
blackmail—citizens of that country into its own espionage apparatus. 

Such acts are acts of enmity. They are indicative of a desire to 
subvert and destroy the nation against which they are directed, and 
it is acts such as these that the international] Communist bloc is 
covertly carrying on today on a large scale in its relations not only 
with the United States but with free nations everywhere. 

The Soviet Government has committed so many heinous crimes that, 
at this stage of the game, nothing it can do will shock the world. This 
committee believ es, , however, that one of the types of espionage re- 
cruiting it is now engaging in rates among the most despicable of its 
many revolting acts. 

Naturalized American citizens who were born in nations now under 
Communist control are being encouraged by Soviet agents to visit 
the countries of their birth to see members of their immediate f: amily 
or other close relatives who are still slaves to Communist tyranny. 
When they arrive, they are contacted by the secret police who attempt 
to recruit them into espionage against the United States. If per- 
suasion fails, as it usually does, blackmail is used. The secret police 
remind them, none too subtly, that their parents and other members 
of their family are still in the grip of Moscow and that dire things 
may happen to them if the visitor dees not cooperate after his or her 
return to this country. 

In some cases, it is not even necessary for citizens with relatives 
behind the Iron Curtain to leave this country to find themselves sub- 
jected to this type of vicious, inhuman blackmail. Communist repre- 
sentatives in the United States, including those with diplomatic 
immunity, approach them and ask or demand their cooperation in 
the betrayal and subversion of their own country. They hold over 
them the threat of harassment, torture, death, or confinement in slave- 
labor camps for their loved ones behind the Iron Curtain if they do 
not agree to furnish information. 

Moscow is capitalizing on the natural love of children for their 
parents and other members of their family, and their natural desire 
to see them again after long years of separation, in order to induce 
these people to perform acts that go against everything they believe 
in. Mothers and fathers, grandparents—often ‘aged “and ailing— 
brothers and sisters, and other close relatives are being held as hostages 
by Communist nations, not to insure that a wrong will be righted or 
a crime prevented, but in an effort to guarantee acts of betrayal. 
Stalin is dead, but Khrushchev, the butcher of Budapest and hang- 
man of the U kraine, carries on his ruthlessness and cruelty in dealing 
with human lives. 
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When the United States expels a Communist representative for 
violating accepted standards of diplomatic conduct by engaging in 
espionage against this country, the Soviet Union, as another indica- 
tion of its “good wishes,” frequently retaliates by concocting wholly 
unfounded charges of spying against some United States representa- 
tive stationed in a Communist nation and declares that representative 
persona non grata. Its global propaganda agencies then broadcast 
to the world the lie that an American diplomat has been caught in 
espionage. 

Despite these facts and the threatening and abusive language occa- 
sionally used by Soviet Premier Khrushchev, the Communist peace 
offensive is being pushed vigorously by Moscow’s agents in all parts 
of the world. Communist publications, broadcasts, and official state- 
ments originating in the Soviet Union and other Communist coun- 
tries, and those emanating from Communist sources in non-Commu- 
nist nations, continually harp on the theme of the Kremlin’s peaceful 
intentions. Soviet representatives travel throughout the world ar- 
ranging “peaceful” trade agreements with every nation that will buy 
their line. In the past few years, “friendly” delegations of Soviet 
representatives of all kinds—newsmen, farmers, clergymen, athletes, 
scientists, dancers, doctors, and bureaucrats of various types—have 
invaded the United States to impress upon the American people not 
only their own good intentions but also those of their leaders. 

“Leave us alone and we will leave you alone,” these Communist 
propagandists say. “We do not want war. We have no aggressive 
designs onanyone. There must be no war—peace is imperative. Why 
not get rid of your foolish suspicions and distrust and learn to live 
and let live? Let’s coexist peacefully.” 

The Kremlin’s peace offensive has been alarmingly successful despite 
Moscow's wholesale bloodletting in Hungary, its murder of Imre 
Nagy and his associates, its continued violations of the Korean truce, 
of the 1955 Geneva agreement on Indochina and the Geneva summit 
agreement of that same year—any one of which actions, by itself, 
is sufficient to cast grave doubt on Moscow’s protestations of good 
will. 

Despite this fact and despite Red China’s recent aggression against 
Quemoy and Matsu and the Kremlin’s threats concerning Berlin, 
many people have been led to believe that perhaps the nature of com- 
munism and its leadership have changed, that world communism has 
surrendered its dream of conquest by violence, and that all it wants is 
peaceful competition between the Communist and capitalist worlds to 
see which really has the superior system. 

The degree to which the incessant beat of Moscow’s peace propa- 
ganda drums, coupled with other factors, has disarmed the American 
people and lulled them into a false sense of security is causing deep 
concern to key security officials. Within the last two years, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, in speeches, magazine articles and testimony 
before congressional committees, has repeatedly warned of the danger 


this unrealistic viewpoint poses to our security. In one of his warn- 
ings he said: 


An attitude of complacency seems to have permeated the 
national mind to an almost unbelievable extent. 
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Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Research and Development 
for the Department of the Army, in an address before the American 
Society for Industrial Security on September 16, 1958, stated bluntly : 


We're suffering from a degree of complacency that is piti- 
ful to observe. 


On October 8 of this year, it was revealed that President Eisen- 
hower, too, was much concerned about this problem. In response to 
a letter from a Philadelphia realty dealer who had made an extensive 
trip to the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Poland and had then 
written to him about the complacency of the American people in the 
_ of the Communist threat, the President had written, in part, as 
‘ollows: 


I em often astonished as you are, at the apparent apathy of 
so many Americans, 


These men and others in a position to know the truth have not only 
warned against the dangerous complacency that has gripped many 
Americans, but have also pointed out just why there are no grounds 
for complacency. When the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation testified before the House Appropriations Committee Iast 
January 16, he said: 


Despite the Soviet Russian peace front, activities of the 
Communist-bloe intelligence services have continued down 
to the present time. Evaluation of investigative develop- 
ments during the past year has shown that the current Red 
leadership has no intention of relaxing its efforts, and the 
increasing pressure of foreign- directed espionage networks 
will continue indefinitely. 


Mr. Hoover then discussed in considerable detail the case of Col. 
Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, the highest ranking Soviet espionage agent 
apprehended in this country, and said to the chairman of the com- 
mittee : 


I mention this case particularly * * * because there are 
some people who think that the matter of Soviet espionage 
is a thing of the past and no longer exists in view of the theme 
of peaceful co-existence the Soviets continue to expound. 


Many incidents associated with the case of Colonel Abel, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out to the members of the committee, had taken place i in 1957, 

Testifying before the same committee on January 27 last, Mr. J. 
Walter Yeagley first assistant, Internal Security Division of the 
Dep artment of Justice, stated: 


The Soviet espionage apparatus directed against the free 
world is more dangerous than it has ever been in our 
history. * * * 


Lt. Gen. Trudeau, in his previously mentioned speech before the 
American Society for Industrial Security, stated: 


Their [the Communists’] intelligence and counterintelli- 
gence * * * jis practically on a wartime basis. And their 


1See p. 7. 
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espionage, particularly their industrial espionage, is rated as 
superior by our own intelligence professionals. 


Early in 1956, when the Soviet friendship offensive was getting 
into full swing, with agreements being worked out with United States 
authorities for future exchanges of delegations of various kinds 
William F. Tompkins, then chief of the Internal Security Division of 
the Justice Department, testified before a congressional committee that 
the FBI had refered 481 cases of espionage to the Department of 
Justice in the last year and a half. Testifying before the same com- 
mittee the following year, he revealed that in the first six months of 
1956, 160 cases of espionage had been presented to, or were pending 
in, the Department of Justice. His testimony, coupled with that of 
Mr. Yeagley earlier this year, makes it clear that the Soviets, along 
with their peace and friendship offensive, are continuing an intensified 
espionage offensive against the United States and all other nations 
of the free world. 

Reliable as the above-quoted men are, it is not necessary to depend 
on their word alone for verification of this fact. It is only necessary 
to review scattered newspaper items of the last two or three years to 
grasp the scope of this offensive. These news items afford no ground 
for complacency and can leave no doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
yerson about the extent of Soviet spy operations and, therefore, of 

foscow’s intentions as regards the free world. A few examples of 
such items are the following: 


Finland 


December 28, 1956: A Finnish laborer is sentenced to three and a 
half years at hard labor after being convicted of making 17 trips to 
the Soviet Union to deliver secret information on Finnish military 
forces. 


Greece 


May 7, 1957: Three men trained in espionage behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are sentenced to death after being convicted of treason and 
espionage for the Soviet Union. Another man is given a life sentence 
and five other persons, including two women, are given lesser terms. 


Japan 


August 30, 1954: A former Japanese Army intelligence officer con- 
fesses tospying for Moscow. His confession is made just after a former 
Foreign Office official has committed suicide after admitting that he, 
too, had sold secrets to the U.S. S. R. 

September 5, 1957: A former Foreign Office official is fined and 
sentenced to prison for selling secrets to a Soviet agent. 

Austria 


February 27, 1957: Police arrest two secret agents of the Kadar 
government of Hungary as they board a plane for the United States. 
September 25,1957: An Austrian Customs Service official is arrested 
for espionage and confesses that he turned information over to Czech 
Communist agents. 
Iran 


March 1, 1956: The assistant military attaché of the Soviet Em- 
bassy is expelled as a spy after being arrested with an Iranian Air 
Force officer who confesses espionage. 
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Germany 


April 17, 1957: An official of the West German Defense Ministry 
is arrested and charged with espionage a few weeks after a naval 
lieutenant commander has been arrested on the same charge and has 
attempted suicide. 

July 23, 1957: West German security officials smash a Communist 
spy ring headquarter ed ina Bonn hotel. The hotel is a favorite gather- 
ing place of foreign diplomats. 

July 29, 1957: The United States Army in Germany reveals the 
failure of a Soviet plan to recruit a United States intelligence officer 
as & Spy through a woman who breaks with Moscow and confesses 
her role in the plot. 

November, 1957: German officials reveal that a former first lieu- 
tenant in the West German Air Force has been convicted of espionage. 
This man, after volunteering for the Air Force, had manage: to be 
assigned to the United States for training as a jet pilot so that he 
could learn United States military secrets. 

October 2, 1958: A lieutenant commander of West Germany’s naval 
air arm is arrested by military counterintelligence officers and 
charged with treason. The officer had returned to Germany a few 
months previously, after being assigned to Great Britain to receive 
training that would qualify him as an expert in certain radar and 
electronics fields. It is reported that several others were arrested 
at the same time on similar charges and this case might blow up into 
the nation’s biggest military espionage case. 

Denmark 


January 29, 1957: The Danish Government asks Soviet Military 
Attaché Lt. Col. Anatolij Rogov to leave the country after security 
agencies have had him under surveillance for several months. 

February 27, 1957: The Government expels Soviet Lt. Cmdr. Mik- 
hail Rudit: iv, assistant naval attaché of the Soviet Embassy, on 
the grounds that he is attempting to obtain secret military infor- 
mation. 


Sweden 

September 5, 1956: A 46-year-old radar instrument maker is in- 
dicted and pleads guilty to grand espionage for the Soviet Union. 
Sweden also expels Peter Mirosjnikov, an employee of the Soviet 
Trade Mission, for espionage and sends a formal protest to Moscow 
about its spy ac ‘tivities in that country. 

January 3, 1957: Two Swedish engineers and a Turkish citizen are 
arrested and charged with serving as Soviet espionage agents since 
1954. The men are employed by a firm which is under contract to 
the Government. department charged with building Sweden’s nation- 
wide network of underground A-bomb- -proof nav val and airbases. 

April 24, 1957: A U nited States-born assistant secretary of the 
Swedish Atomic Energy Commission is convicted of espionage along 
with a former navy draftsman. 


Nore.—In addition to the above incidents, Swedish se- 
curity officials broke up one Soviet spy ring in 1950 and an- 
other in 1955. Sweden, a neutral country, is the leading 
small nation in the development of atomic energy. 
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Narrowing. the field to the United States, we find numerous espio- 
nage cases which have been made public in the last few years and which 
give the lie to Soviet protestations of a desire for real friendship with 
this country. As a result of Government prosecutions and the testi- 
mony of Boris Morros before this committee, the following espionage 
cases have recently been prominently featured in the United States 
press: 

Jack Soble 


On October 8, 1957, Soble was sentenced to seven years in prison 
after pleading guilty in his trial to spying for the Soviet Union. 

A Lithuanian refugee who had come to the United States in 1941 
and used a brush importing business as a cover for his activities as 
head of a Soviet spy ring, Soble was arrested on January 26, 1957, 
under an indictment which might have brought the death penalty had 
he been convicted under it. 

Soble at first claimed innocence but later had a change of heart, ex- 
pressed remorse for what he had done, and cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment by giving it further information on Soviet espionage activi- 
ties in the United States. At the time of his trial, he pleaded guilty to 
the second count of his indictment—conspiring to obtain information 
vital to the United States while knowing that it would be turned over 
to the Soviet Union. As a result, the first count of the indictment, 
which charged him with actually transmitting defense secrets to 
Moscow and carried a possible death penalty, was dropped. The 
chief Government witness against Soble was United States counterspy 
Boris Morros. 

Myra Soble 

On August 9, 1957, Myra Soble, wife of Jack, was sentenced to five 
and a half years in prison after pleading guilty, with him, to charges 
of espionage. 

Jacob Albam 


On August 9, 1957, Albam, like Mrs. Soble, was sentenced to five 
and a half years in prison after pleading guilty to, and being con- 
victed of, espionage in behalf of the Soviet Union as a member of 
the Soble spy ring. 

On October 8, 1957, the sentences of Mrs. Soble and Albam were 
reduced, respectively, to four and five years. In lightening the sen- 
tences, the judge stated that he was taking into account the remorse 
of both people for what they had done and the valuable assistance 
they had given to the United States Government since their arrest. 


Mr. and Mrs. George M. Zlatovski 


On July 8, 1957, the Zlatovskis were indicted as members of the 
global Soviet spy ring run by Soble. In all, 38 overt acts of espionage 
were charged against them. The indictment stated that they had been 
members of the Soble spy ring as early as 1945, that they had turned 
over information to Boris Morros, and that Soble had paid them for 
their work with funds supplied by the Soviet Union. 

Zlatovski is a ube been engineer and a former U. S. Army in- 
telligence officer, who had left military service in 1948, His wife, the 
former Jane Foster, is an artist and an 11th-generation American, a 
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former employee of the Office of Strategic Services and the daughter 
of a prominent San Francisco family. 

At the time of indictment, the Ziatovskis were in Paris, where they 
had lived since 1949. They ‘denied the charges made against them in 
the indictment, but refused to return to the United States to face trial. 

One of the import int elements in the Zlatovski case is that in 1955, 
when Mrs. Zlatovski’s passport expired, Secretary of State Dulles 
tried to have its renewal blocked on the basis of information concern- 
ing Communist activities on her part over a period of years up to and 
including 1948. She then sued for renewal of her passport, and 
Judge Burnita S. Matthews of the Federal district court in Wash- 
ington, D. C., ruled that the State Department had to renew her pass- 
port unless it could present more recent and damaging evidence 
ag: raat her. 

Faced with the choice of revealing information that would have led 
to the disclosure of Boris Morros to the Soviets as a counterspy for the 
United States or renewing Mrs. Zlatovski’s passport, the State Depart- 
ment took the latter course as the lesser-of the two evils. Mrs. Zlatov- 
ski was thus enabled to evade trial for the acts she had committed 
against her country in behalf of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 


Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel 


On November 15, 1957, Abel, an officer of Soviet intelligence, was 
sentenced to 30 years in prison and fined $3,000 for passing United 
States defense and atomic secrets to Moscow. 

Abel had entered the United States in 1948 and had conducted 
espionage against this country until his arrest on June 21, 1957, on 
the information of Reino Hayhanen, a confessed Sov iet spy and 
member of the Abel ring who had defected a month earlier. Hay- 
hanen was the chief Government witness against Abel in his trial. 
Abel pleaded not guilty, but neither took the stand in his own defense 
nor produced a single witness on his behalf during the trial. 


M. Sgt. Roy A. Rhodes 


On February 21, 1958, an Army court-martial convicted Rhodes of 
conspiring to deliver United States secrets to the Soviet Union and 
sentenced him to five years’ imprisonment at hard labor, dishonorable 
discharge from the Army, ad forfeiture of all pay and allowances. 

Rhodes had been head of the motor pool of the United States Em- 
bassy in Moscow from 1951 to 1953. He admitted in the trial of 
Colonel Abel, in which he had testified for the Government, that he 
had received about $3,000 from Soviet agents for information he had 
g.ven them while stationed in the Soviet ‘capital. 


Mr.and Mrs. Alfred K. Stern 


On June 16, 1958, a Federal grand jury returned a three-count 
indictment against the Sterns which could bring them the death 
penalty if they are ever brought to trial. They were charged with 
being members of a Soviet spy ring that included Boris Morros and 
Vassili Zubilin, former second secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington. 

The Sterns had been subpenaed on March 14, 1958, to appear before 
the same grand jury that indicted the Sobles, Albam, and the Zlatov- 
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skis. Both were in Mexico at the time, having moved there in 1953. 
Following their refusal to appear before the grand jury, they were con- 
victed of contempt and fined $25,000 each. 

Early in July 1958, they left Mexico City by plane for Zurich, 
renounced their United States citizenship, and took refuge behind the 
Iron Curtain. Like the Zlatovskis, Mr. and Mrs. Stern had both been 
very active in Communist fronts in earlier years. Stern was a wealthy 
New York investment broker. In their contempt trial the Govern- 
ment prosecutor claimed that they were worth $1,250,000, that they 
had an annual income of $50,000 from securities, and that in February 
and March 1957 they had liquidated in the United States securities 
worth $582,000 and also sold a large estate in Ridgefield, Conn. Mrs. 
Stern, the former Martha Dodd, is the daughter of a United States 
Ambassador to Germany in the 1930's. 

Boris Morros has revealed that it was Mrs. Stern who placed him 
under suspicion with his Soviet espionage bosses—and thus endan- 
gered his life—by writing a report to Moscow saying that she sus- 
pected his loyalty to the Soviet Union. 

Mark Zborowski 


On November 20, 1958, Zborowski, a Russian-born anthropologist 
and former Harvard research assistant, was convicted of perjury in 
denying to a Federal grand jury investigating espionage that he had 
known Jack Soble. 

Zborowski had come to the United States as a refugee in 1941. He 
had admitted that he had been an agent of the Soviet secret police in 
France in the early 1930’s and that he had infiltrated the Trotskyite 
movement there to report to Moscow on its activities. He denied, 
however, that he had ever committed espionage while in the United 
States. 

Jack Soble testified in the trial of Zborowski that he had met him 
40 to 50 times and that Zborowski had given him information for 
transmission to the Soviet Union. 

On December 8, 1958, Zborowski was sentenced to five years in 
prison, the maximum penalty for perjury. 


The American public today is bombarded—via radio, TV, news- 
papers, and magazines—with news of the moment. Events pile up 
on events at a tremendous rate so that the big headline developments 
of one week are not only gone, but largely fergotten, when the next 
week rolls around. For this reason, many people do not grasp the 
pattern of continuing, worldwide Soviet espionage—documented by 
numerous news accounts—which reveals Moscow’s true designs on the 
non-Communist world. The case of the exposed spy of a year ago, 
two years ago, and six months ago is forgotten, lost in the welter of 
big new developments. 

The Kremlin’s alleged “peaceful” intentions, however, are not for- 
gotten because Moscow, by repeated declarations, statements, and so 
on, sees to it that our very effective news media keep word of its 
stated desires before the people of the world day after day, month 
after month, year after year—and its use of our information media 
in this fashion achieves its desired results. 

These facts—the continuing pattern of secret, large-scale Soviet 
espionage against the free world, coupled with Moscow’s open, equally 
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large-scale and persistent talk of peace and with the dangerous com- 
placency of the American people that has resulted largely from it— 
compel this committee to share the deep, openly expressed concern 
of the President, J. Edgar Hoover, General Trudeau, and others about 
the apathy of the American public in the face of the great danger our 
Nation and the free wotld face in the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

It is for this reason that this report on some of the present-day 
patterns of Soviet espionage is being published. It is the hope of the 
committee that this report will again bring home to the American 
people the truth about the real aims of Khrushchev and his followers 
in all parts of the world and disabuse them of the false and dangerous 
notion that true “peaceful coexistence” is either desired by—or pos- 
sible with—the Kremlin. 








CHAPTER II 
TARGET—THE UNITED STATES 


* * * war now involves not only the armed combatants but the whole political 
economic, and social life of the community. The aims of espionage have likewise 
expanded, so that no part of the machinery of government, or of the organization of 
civil life, can be regarded—even in times of peace—as exempt from its attentions 


Report of the Australian Royal Commission on Espionage, August 22, 1945, 
page 12. 


When the chief of the Internal Security Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice testified before the House Appropriations Committee 
in early 1956, he revealed, as previously mentioned, that the FBI had 
turned 481 cases of espionage over to the Department of Justice in 
the preceding year and a half. Since that time, however, the public has 
learned, at most, the details of only a handful or so of them. In all 
probability, it will never learn anything about the great majority of 
the others. 

Many spies are never exposed, though their identities and activities 
are known to security agencies. Most are never tried and convicted 
for espionage. ‘There are three primary reasons for this: 

(1) Frequently, in cases involving Communist espionage, the guilty 
party has diplomatic status and is therefore immune to prosecution— 
though he may be declared persona non grata and thus forced to leave 
the country in which he has been carrying on espionage activity. 

(2) Often, although security agencies know without question that 
a certain person is, or has, engaged in espionage, the evidence re- 
quired to secure a conv iction in court is not available because of legal 
technicalities. 

(3) Sometimes security agencies do not want a prosecution, even 
though all the evidence required for conviction is at hand. This may 
be because they would have to risk exposing, or giving valuable clues 
to, the identity of their own agents or counteragents or because, know- 
ing the identity of the spy and also knowing ‘that he is not securing 
vital information, they prefer to let him continue his operations in 
the hope that he will lead them to new—as yet unidentified—and per- 
haps more dangerous espionage agents. 

For these reasons, the number of Communist espionage agents un- 
covered and prosecuted in the courts of this country and other nations 
of the free world is by no means a true indication of the extent of 
Communist espionage operations and the number of agents Moscow 
has working for it. These publicized cases represent ‘only some of 
Moscow’s partial failures. They are the exposed part of the iceberg 
which is nine-tenths concealed and permanently hidden from view. 

Investigation by this committee reveals that Moscow is going about 
its business of recruiting espionage agents in this country ‘at all times 
and in a very thorough and businesslike way. The secret police in 
Communist countries collect leads about potential recruits through a 
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system that involves checking mail to and from the United States, the 
names of the senders of food packages to Iron Curtain countries and, 
of course, all persons who enter these countries as tourists or to see 
relatives. 

A check is then made through sources available to the international 
Communist espionage network to see if the occupations of these peo- 
ple can be determined by means other than direct contact. If these 
sources reveal that the person’s work is such that he would not be in 
a position to acquire information useful to Moscow, he is not ap- 
proached. When the person’s occupation cannot be learned in any 
other way, a direct contact is made. Again, if it is learned that the 
person is not in a position to pass on useful information, he is 
dropped. 

Oddly enough, results beneficial to communism sometimes flow from 
contacts which turn out to be useless. In the usual procedure, an Iron 
Curtain representative in the United States will telephone the person 
he wishes to contact, explain in some plausible fashion how he knows 
of him, and then say he just happens to be passing through the city 
and, while waiting for a train or plane connection, would like to talk 
to him. He will then visit and spend an hour or more in friendly con- 
versation with the party. When, having discovered that the person 
is useless as a source of information, he leaves, and the person is never 
contacted again, he or she is frequently left with the impression that 
Iron Curtain representatives are really nice fellows—friendly, inter- 
ested in people’s affairs, and not at all desirous of trying to get them 
to commit espionage or do anything else disloyal. 

This report, it is hoped, will dispel the naivete of such people and 
forewarn others who may be approached of what is really behind these 
“friendly” visits. 

A substantial number of cases which have been the subject of inves- 
tigation by this committee in the past year reveal that, in their re- 
cruiting operations, the Communist secret police are devoting special 
effort to Americans with close relatives behind the Iron Curtain. 
Often, but not always, these people are naturalized citizens. 

Summaries of a number of typical cases follow. These summaries 
reveal certain elements in the pattern of current Soviet espionage and 
recruiting operations in this country, and fall into two general cate- 
gories : 

First, those involving the espionage recruiting operations of Iron 
Curtain diplomatic officials in the United States. 

Second, cases revealing the activities of the Soviet secret police in 
attempting to discover potential sources of information among Ameri- 
cans visiting Iron Curtain countries for the purpose of persuading or 
forcing these people to cooperate with the Kremlin’s spy rings after 
they have returned to the United States. 

For obvious reasons, the real names of the persons involved in these 
cases are not used, and certain of the details in each case have been 
altered to protect the identities of the parties concerned. Each case 
herewith revealed, however, is based on facts known to this committee 
as a result of careful investigation. 
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FOR PEACE AND BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Marie Zetko, a naturalized United States citizen, is an employee of 
a Government defense agency. Some time ago she went to the em- 
bassy of the country of her birth—which is now controlled by a Com- 
munist regime—to inquire about some of her relatives who are still 
living in her native land. 

A short while later she was contacted by an official of this embassy, 
‘vho, in a series of meetings, tried to recruit her into the Soviet es- 
pionage network. He asked her for information on the policies and 
ylans, relating to his country, of the ageney for which she worked. 
He interrogated her about persons who could be useful in Communist 
intelligence and infiltration activity and who were employed by other 
Government agencies in some way connected with defense—the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, certain intelligence schools of the Armed 
Forces, the Voice of Ameri ica, and the Department of State. 

He tried to persuade Miss Zetko to invite influential employees of 
the agency for which she worked to her home for lunch with him so 
that he could procure from them information about policy trends. 

Miss Zetko was assured by this Communist diplomat that if she ever 
ran into trouble for cooperating with him, he would take care of her, 
see that she immediately receiv ed a passport, was gotten safely out of 
this country, and given a new and better position in her native land. 

At the very same time that this diplomat was trying to recruit 
Miss Zetko into espionage for Moscow, he was also contacting Ameri- 
can educational institutions to promote visits to his country by groups 
of students. He told officials at these institutions that he was doing 
this in order to improve the chances of “peace” and to bring about 
“better understanding” between the people of this country and his 
own government. 


ENFORCED COOPERATION 


John Feltan is a naturalized American citizen who is active in 
refugee and anti-Communist exile groups made up of people from his 
native land which is now under Red control. ‘Through his associa- 
tion with these organizations, he has developed a considerable num- 
ber of contacts with United States information agencies. 

He was approached recently by an official of the satellite embassy 
in Washington, D. C., which represents his homeland. This official 
tried to persuade Mr. Feltan to gather certain types of information 
and turn it over to him—with the understanding that it was for the 
use of the Kremlin. 

In his talks with Mr. Feltan, the Iron Curtain embassy official 
revealed a surprising amount of knowledge about the case histories 
of maDy persons prominent in anti-Communist emigre organizations 
in the United States and also about some key employees of United 
States information agencies, their assignments, backgrounds, etc. He 
asked Mr. Feltan w hy certain ones had been shifted from ‘positions 
they had formerly held; why one was assigned here, and another 
there. He inquiried about the duties, salaries, financial and marital 
status of others. He asked Mr. Feltan to obtain for him the names 
of employees of this agency who had relatives behind the Iren Cur- 
tain. 
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He offered to pay Mr. Feltan for any information he passed on 
and told him that he had been ordered by his superiors to “enforce” 
cooperation from him. He reminded Mr. Feltan that he still had 
relatives behind the Iron Curtain and that, if he did not cooperate, 
something might happen to them. 


UNWITTING COURIER 


Years ago, Stanislaw Salowski came to the United States from a 
country which has since been taken over by a Communist regime. He 
worked hard, became a citizen, married, became a successful busi- 
nessman, reared a large family and, like most immigrants, became 
completely devoted to his adopted country. 

At the same time, he retained a natural affection for the land of 
his birth and its people. In the city where he lived, he joined a club 
for men of his national origin and frequently went to its meetings 
and social affairs. Discussion and business at these gatherings, for 
the most part, concerned this country and community matters, but 
there was also considerable talk of the old country and its affairs and, 
occasionally, the singing of its songs and reminiscence of life there 
in years gone by. 

A number of years ago, the club formed a committee to help refu- 
gees from, and natives of, this country come to the United States. 
Mr. Salowski was appointed to this committee and contributed to it 
financially. It experienced difficulty, however, in getting exit per- 
mits from the Communist government for persons it wanted to bring 
to the United States. 

Mr. Salowski, in behalf of the immigrant committee, agreed to go 
to New York to talk to representatives of the satellite consulate 
and see what could be done to overcome this obstacle. When he out- 
lined his problem to an official of the consulate, he was told that the 
consulate would be glad to cooperate and help the committee if Mr. 
Salowski, in turn, would do some favors for its personnel. 

He was told that consular employees could not leave New York 
without a permit and that, for this and other reasons, they found it 
difficult to get around the country as much as they would like to for 
shopping purposes. All they wanted was for him to assist them in 
obtaining articles they would like to have from other cities. Mr. 
Salowski, in order to help his committee, agreed to do this. 

A few weeks later, he received a telephone call from the consulate 
official with whom he had talked. He was asked if he would be coming 
to New York in the near future and, when he said that he was, he was 
requested to stop off at a store in Boston to pick up a package and 
deliver it to the New York consulate. This he agreed to do—and did. 

For about three years, Mr. Salowski continued this relationship, 
picking - packages in various cities on his travels, bringing them to 
the consulate in New York and, on some occasions, carrying material 


to other cities, and even to Canada, from the consulate. 

Finally, when he delivered a package to the consulate one day, he 
was asked to wait. A few minutes later, he was ushered into the 
office of one of the consular officials and told to sit down. 

The official was not friendly. He was cold and hard. He told Mr. 
Salowski that the package he had just delivered contained espionage 
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material and that for years he had been delivering such material for 
the Soviet spy network. He also told him that he could be jailed or 
even killed for this and that the only thing he could do now was to 
continue working for the network or face exposure. He was also re- 
minded that he had a fine family with many children and grandchil- 
dren, and that he had better think of them if he had any ideas of 
going to the police. 

From time to time in the future, the consular official told him, he 
would be given the names of “refugees” who should be helped into ‘the 
United States—and these people would have no trouble getting out of 
his native land. 

Mr. Salowski left the consulate and returned to his home in despair 
and fear. For months, he worried and kept his problem to himself. 
He started drinking. Finally, he couldn’t bear it any longer and 
told his wife everything. 

Meanwhile, he continued to receive telephone calls from the consular 
official in New York City. When the first call came, he said he was 
sick. When the second call came, he said that his shop had to be 
remodeled and he could not take any trips until the work was com- 
yleted. There was a third call in which the consular official advised 
him to think of what he had been told before and that it would be a 
tragic thing if one of his grandchildren were to disappear—and then 
turn up in the old country. 

Eventually, Mr. Salowski turned to his parish priest for help. Gov- 
ernment security agencies were brought into the case. The ultimate 
result was the expulsion of the Iron Curtain diplomat from the United 
States. 

THE FLY THE SPIDER DID NOT CATCH 


Mr. and Mrs. Josef Zent are both naturalized citizens of the United 
States. Mr. Zent came to this country from one Central European 
nation now under Red domination, his wife from another one. 

Some time ago, Mrs. Zent heard that one of her relatives, who still 
lives in the country where she was born, was seriously ill and i in need 
of certain medicines which could not be obtained there. She talked 
this problem over with her husband. They decided that he would go 
to the Washington embassy of the Iron Curtain country in question to 
find out if they could send medicines to Mrs. Zent’s sick relative. 

When he visited and spoke to an official of the embassy, he was told 
that the matter would be locked into and that he would receive an 
answer shortly. 

A short while later, Mr. Zent was contacted by the same embassy 
official, who asked him a series of questions about himself, his wife, 
and her sick relative. After he had answered these questions, Mr. 
Zent was told that the only way he and his wife could send medical 
supplies to her relative was through the embassy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zent bought a supply of medicines needed by the sick 
relative and turned them over to the embassy for shipment to her. 

Mr. Zent is employed by a United States defense agency in a position 
that gives him access to a considerable amount of classified informa- 
tion. Several times since he and his wife turned the medicines over to 
the embassy, the official with whom he talked there has contacted him 
and asked him numerous questions about the defense establishment 
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where he works. Practically all of these questions have concerned 
classified matters. 

The Iron Curtain diplomat has also tried to persuade Mrs. Zent 
that she should return to her native land for a visit with her sick rela- 
tive. Naturally interested in finding out all she can about her relative 
and how she was getting along, Mrs. Zent was strongly tempted to 
make the trip—and seriously considered doing so. After talking the 
matter over with her husband and representatives of United States 
security agencies, however, she eventually decided not to go. 

It was pointed out that if she made the trip she might be seized and 
held as a hostage, and her husband would then be faced with the choice 
of betraying the United States by committing espionage in order to 
guarantee her safety, or else of causing injury or possible death to 
her by refusing to do so. 

A IIUSHED VOICE 


Mrs. Rose Bartin, a resident of an industrial city in the northeastern 
United States, is a naturalized citizen who came to this country about 
15 years ago from a nation that has since fallen under the domination 
of Moscow. About two years ago, she heard that an aunt who had 
brought her up when she was a child, and who still lived in the country 
oi her birth, was seriously ill. Because her aunt’s illness was report- 
edly such that recovery was unlikely, she decided that, if possible, 
she would go to visit her. 

She applied for a visa through the Washington embassy of the 
Tron Curtain country in which her aunt lives. She was subsequently 
informed she would be able to make the trip and was also advised 
that if she made her travel arrangements through a certain tourist 
agency in a certain city in this country, the issuance of her visa would 
be expedited. 

She did as advised, received her visa a short while later, and went 
to visit her aunt. 

She was shocked in more ways than one by what she saw when she 
reached her native village. Economic conditions were extremely bad. 
The people worked from sunup to sundown and did not earn enough 
to feed or clothe themselves decently. The local minister was paid by 
the state and was forced to hold Sunday services in the evening be- 
cause he, as well as all the people of the village, had to work all day- 
light hours on Sunday. Her cousins, who had been her playmates 
when she was a young girl, were avid Communists, completely lacking 
in morals and religious belief. 

After her return to the United States, Mrs. Bartin, in conversa- 
tions with friends and acquaintances, was strongly critical of the 
country she had visited, its system of government, and the condition 
of its people. 

Some time later, although she lived many miles from Washington, 
she received a visit from a diplomat attached to the W ashington 
embassy of the country she ona visited. This man engaged her in 
conversation for hours. 

He asked her if she had taken pictures during her stay abroad and 
queried her about her conversations while there with the people of 
her native village. The obvious purpose of these questions was to 
gather information which might be used against friends and rela- 
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tives in her native land. He also asked her about her own life and 
work in the United States. 

Shortly afterward, she heard from relatives still living in the coun- 
try of her birth that, sometime before she was visited by this diplomat, 
the secret police had visited her aunt to get her (Mrs. Bartin’s) ad- 
dress in the United States. They had asked her aunt if Mrs. Bar- 
tin planned to visit her again, They also indicated that they knew 
the nature of the remarks she had been making after returning to this 
country—and that they would probably take action against her in 
the event she ever went back to the Iron Curtain nation. 

Mrs. Bartin’s employment is such that she learns nothing from it 
that would be of any use to the Kremlin’s intelligence service. For 
that reason and because of her strong anticommunism, she has not 
been approached to do anything in the nature of espionage work. 
She has had no more visits from the Iron Curtain diplomat, but, for 
fear of what may happen to her relatives in her native land, she no 
longer makes critical remarks about the government. 

The Communist diplomat did not find a potential agent when he 
visited her, but one American voice that knows the truth about con- 
ditions in a Communist satellite has been effectively stilled. 


“RECIPROCATION” 


Mr. Rudowski is a native-born American of Middle European de- 
scent. He works for one of the major aircraft manufacturing com- 
yanies in the United States. His parents, too, are United States born, 
ut his aged grandparents, as far as he knows, still live in the country 
where they were born, a country now ruled by the Kremlin. For 
years, he has had no word from them. He has not known whether 
they were ill or well, alive or dead. 

Some time ago, Mr. Rudowski received a letter from the country of 
his birth concerning his grandmother. The writer of the letter 
claimed to be a nurse who was taking care of her. She said that as 
a result of treatment received from the Nazis, his grandmother had 
had a mental breakdown and was under constant care. 

Mr. Rudowski then wrote two letters to his grandmother, both of 
which were answered, allegedly by her nurse. His third letter was 
returned unopened, with a notation that the addressee was not known. 

Mr. Rudowski went to the Washington embassy of the country in 
which, he believed, his grandmother was still living. He talked to 
one of the staff members and asked for the assistance of the em! bassy 
in getting some definite information about her whereabouts and condi- 
tion. He was told that the embassy would look into the matter. 

A few weeks later, an embassy official got in touch with him and 
said that his grandmother had been arrested and was to be tried for 
making pro- -Western statements. 

A few more weeks passed. Then a representative of the embassy 
got in touch with him again. He told him the embassy would defi- 
nitely help his grandmother, but that it could do so only if he recipro- 
cated. 

Mr. Rudowski asked what form the “reciprocation” would take. 
He was told the embassy wanted information about the aircraft com- 
pany for which he worked. There were additional meetings between 
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Mr. Rudowski and the representatives of the embassy. At each one, 
Mr. Rudowski was told that if he expected the embassy to do any- 
thing for his grandmother, he would have to cooperate. Each time, 
he refused. Eventually, the contacts ended. 

Mr. Rudowski has never received any further word about his 
grandmother. He does not know if she was tried and, if so, if she 
was convicted or acquitted. He does not know if she is alive now, or 
even if she was actually alive when he received the first letter yrom 
her “nurse” several years ago. 


WHAT THAW? 


John Tentil, is a naturalized American citizen who immigrated to 
this country from an Iron Curtain state in 1935. Today he is middle- 
aged, married to an American-born woman, and the father of three 
children. 

John Tentil’s parents still live in his native land, which was taken 
over by the Communists in the late 1940’s. He has had only spotty 
news about them and other relatives since their country fell under 
Communist control. 

Like many Americans of similar background, John Tentil could not 
help welcoming the seeming thaw in relations between the Communist 
and Western nations that has taken place since the death of Stalin. 
Not only did this apparent thaw hold out the promise of reliable 
news from and about his relatives, but it also brought a certain feeling 
of relief—for if reforms and changes to decent norms of behavior 
were actually taking place in the Red empire, there was the chance 
that his parents and other relatives might have a better life and be 
safer from arrest, imprisonment, deportation to slave labor camps, or 
even death, for some political offense. In addition, the so-called 
thaw held out to many hacienda in this country the possibility of 
a visit to the country of their birth and a chance to see members of 
their family again for the first time in many years. 

In 1956, John Tentil obtained a passport and visa to visit his parents, 
He took with him a daughter, the eldest of his three children. 

Shortly after they arrived at his parents’ home, they were visited 
by the secret: police, who interrogated him at length. In their inter- 
rogation, the secret police revealed a special interest in his friends and 
acquaintances in the United States who, like him, had been born in 
countries now controlled by Communists. They questioned him, too, 
about a number of his neighbors in the United States of Middle Euro- 
pean background who were suspected of opposing the Communist 
regimes now in control of their native lands. They also questioned 
him extensively about anti-Communist nationality groups in the 
United States which are composed largely of persons who have fled 
from Iron Curtain countries. 

The secret police visited Mr. Tentil frequently during his stay in 
the country of his birth. They indicated in all their sessions that if 
he did not cooperate by answering all questions as best he possibly 
could, his parents might be arrested and imprisoned. 

John Tentil knew nothing about United States security or defense, 
as such, that would be of value to Soviet intelligence. But the secret 
police did get from him information that will be helpful to Moscow in 
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approaching other persons in the United States for espionage pur- 
poses and in pressuring strong anti-Communist exiles to halt their 
anti-Soviet activity. They obtained this information by holding a 
club over his head—the club of his love for his mother and father 
combined with his great fear of the harm that might come to them if 
he did not “come across.” 


VISIT THE U. S. 8. R., YOU'LL HAVE A WONDERFUL TIME 


Mrs. Helen Frosh is an American-born daughter of a Russian couple 
who immigrated to this country a number of years prior to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. When she was in her teens, her parents decided to 
return to their native land and took her with them. Dissatisfied with 
life there, she made repeated attempts—after a number of years—to 
obtain a visa to return to the United States to see her sister and other 
relatives who had remained in this country. Despite her claim that she 
was a United States citizen, all her requests were denied by the Soviet 
Government. 

Discouraged by repeated failure, she eventually gave up hope of ever 
returning to this country. She married a Russian man without benefit 
of formal ceremony—something that was commonly done in the Soviet 
Union at the time. A daughter was born of this marriage. 

Some years later, she renewed her efforts to obtain a visa to return 
to the United States and was given one on the condition that she 
would sing the praises of the Soviet Union while in this country. 

Following her arrival here, she started working to support herself 
and to raise the money with which she hoped to bring her child to the 
United States. In time, she secured a position in a defense plant. She 
then made numerous pleas to the Soviet Government to let her daughter 
and husband come to the United States to live here with her. All were 
denied. After a number of years, she gave up hope of seeing them 
again. She met, fell in love with, and married an American. 

Years went by—and then she suddenly received a letter from her 
daughter, pleading with her to come to the Soviet Union to see her and 
her father. A short while later, Mrs. Frosh received word from 
Soviet authorities that if she went to the Soviet Union she would 
be able to bring her daughter back to the United States with her. 

With the developing “thaw” in United States-U. 8S. S. R. relations, 
it was now canis for her to get a passport and visa to visit the 
Soviet Union. She went there in 1956, taking with her her 10-year 
old son, the eldest of the 3 children of her American family. As soon 
as she arrived in Moscow, she went to the United States Embassy 
there to make her presence known, as she had been advised to do by 
United States Government authorities before she left this country. 

When Mrs. Frosh reached the village where she had lived in the 
Soviet Union, she found that her former husband and her daughter, 
who was now about 20 years of age, were both fanatical Communists. 
She soon gave up hope of ever bringing the daughter back to the 
United States with her. 

During her visit to this village, she was repeatedly questioned by 
open representatives of Soviet intelligence and also by other persons 
who visited the house as “friends,” but who were obviously working 
for the secret police. She was questioned at length about the defense 
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plant where her husband was employed and where she had worked oc- 
casionally. She was also asked many questions about a large United 
States airbase located near her home and, when she refused to answer 
them, was accused of being a spy for the United States. 

Soviet authorities prevented her from leaving the U.S. S. R. until 
her entrance permit had expired, and then delayed granting her an exit 
visa for another several months. She was forced to sell her jewelry 
so she could buy food for her son and herself during their enforced stay 
in the “land of socialism.” 

When Mrs. Frosh finally received her exit visa, she felt certain it 
was only because she had registered with the United States Embassy at 
the time of her arrival, had kept in touch with it regularly during 
her visit, and because she had a son, an American-born citizen, with 
her. 

SPYING—FOR THE FAMILY 


Mrs. Mary Harskins came to the United States in 1945 from a 
country that is now a satellite of the Soviet Union. Her husband had 
been killed in World War II. She left behind her parents, a brother, 
and a young daughter. In the years that followed, she had only 
spotty news of her family and therefore rejoiced at the so-called 
“easing of tensions” that recently made it possible for her to obtain 
a passport to visit her homeland. She hoped, while there, to make 
arrangements to bring her daughter, her mother (her father had since 
died), and her older brother to the United States. 

After her arrival in the Iron Curtain country, she went to officials 
of the Communist Government and asked for help in getting exit 
pears for the members of her family. She was told they would 
i. into the matter and as soon as possible let her know what could 

e done. 

A few weeks later, she was called to a government office and informed 
that she could have help in getting her family to the United States 
if she cooperated with the “People’s” Government. There was cer- 
tain information the Government wanted, she was told, and if she 
would get it she would have no trouble in returning to the United 
States with all members of her family. 

Mrs. Harskins agreed to the deal and subsequently carried out a 
number of espionage assignments in Western Europe for the secret 
police of her native land. She then returned to the United States. 

Shortly afterward, a Communist diplomat representing the country 
of her birth contacted her and paid her a large sum of money for the 
information she had obtained in Europe. He also asked her to con- 
tinue her espionage activity in the United States. She agreed to do 
this when promised that her daughter, brother, and mother would be 
sent here in the near future. 

None of them has ever arrived. Her mother and daughter are still 
being held as hostages by the Communist government in an attempt 
to guarantee Mrs. Harskins’ cooperation with the Soviet espionage 
apparatus in the United States. 

Her brother, she has since learned, was sent to an intelligence 
training school behind the Iron Curtain. After completing his train- 
ing, he was sent to a Middle Eastern country where he has been serv- 
ing as an espionage agent. 
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A PLEA FROM THE SECRET POLICE 


Charles Schmidt lives and works in a New England industrial town 
where he is employed on a defense project which gives him working 
know leden of certain restricted and confidential information. 

Mr. Schmidt was born in what is now a Communist-controlled 
country. He is the eldest son of a large family. A number of his 
brothers and sisters, like him, have left their country at various times 
in the last 20 years and settled in the United States or in some nation 
of free Europe. A few members of his family are still behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Mr. Schmidt has corresponded, over the years, with his sisters and 
brothers, including those in Communist countries. Through this cor- 
respondence, the secret police of his native land learned “the nature 
of his employment in the United States. 

Some time ago, they visited one of his sisters who lives in a satel- 
lite nation. She was subjected to intensive interrogation about him, 
his position and everything she knew about his life here. The secret 
police urged, and eventually forced, her to write to Mr. Schmidt, 
urging him to visit her and take up residence in the old country. Her 
letter promised that if he did so he would be given a much more 
profitable job than he had in the United States. Under duress, she 
wrote not just one, but several letters of this type. 

Not long after Mr. Schmidt received these letters from his sister, a 
letter arrived from a brother in a free country of Europe who had 
managed to make contact with members of the family still behind 
the Tron Curtain. The letter from his brother explained that his 
sister's letters were a ruse used by the Communist secret police in an 
attempt to get him to visit that country so that he could be taken into 
custody and subjected to treatment designed to extract from him every- 
thing he knew about the United States defense project on which he 
worked. The letter warned him not to heed his sister’s pleading let- 
ters, which had not been written freely but at the dictation of the 
secret police. 

In addition to the foregoing cases, two others deserve summariza- 
tion in this report because, . altho ugh they differ somewhat in character 
from those already treated, they do illustrate how assiduously the 
Kremlin is working at all times and through all possible channels to 
recruit espionage agents from the ranks of American citizens. The 
first case, as will be apparent from its reading, was not the subject 
of investigation by this committee. The facts in it are based on recent 
news accounts and statements of representatives of the United States 
Department of State. 


WE WILL BUY IT FROM YOU WHOLESALE 


On November 17, 1958, a spokesman fer the United States Embassy 
in Vienna, Austria, revealed that a Soviet agent had approached 
Donald Ultan, an officer of the embassy’s communications depart- 
menf, and offered him “huge sums” of money if he would supply 
information. 

Ultan, the spokesman said, had first met the agent last spring, at 


which time the agent pretended that he was a businessman from 
Belgium. 
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The spokesman continued : 


Several weeks ago the man contacted Mr. Ultan and re- 
quested a meeting in front of the Vienna Sportshall. There 
the agent revealed his true identity and offered to pay the 
American diplomat huge sums if he would work for the Rus- 
sians. 


The police of Vienna announced on November 14, that they had 
identified the person who had approached Ultan as a Soviet diplomat. 
met recently outside the Sportshall in that city. Both had di Teams 
passports, however, and were therefore not detained, the police said. 

The United States Embassy spokesman, in an earlier statement, 
identified the person who had approached Ultan as a Soviet diplomat. 
He also arieled that, when Ultan had gone to meet the diplomat- 
agent several weeks earlier, he had “acted with the complete confi- 
dence of the Embassy.” 


CAUGHT IN A WEB OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


In early 1957 a Washington newspaper reported that this committee 
was looking into the case of a former employee of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency who, shortly before committing suicide, had reportedly 
held several secret meetings with a Soviet military attaché in Wash- 
ington. 

Actually, this committee had then completed its investigation of 
the case, having worked on it since the time the person named in this 
news article had taken his own life almost a year earlier, on April 25, 
1956, with no more than the usual suicide article appearing in the 
press. The facts in the case, which afford one more illustration of how 
aggressively the Soviet Union is promoting its espionage activity in 
the United States, are as follows: 

In 1954, a man who, for purposes of this report, will be called 
Thomas Jones, and who had been an Army Air Force captain in World 
War II, applied for a position with the Central Intelligence Agency. 
He was thoroughly investigated and cleared for assignment with CIA 
on January 17, 1955. As a foreign-documents officer with the CIA it 
was Jones’ job to scan foreign-language publications for items of in- 
terest to the United States intelligence. He did not hold a highly 
sensitive position. 

On December 12, 1955, Jones resigned from the CIA for personal 
reasons. His resignation was not requested and he was not under 
suspicion of any kind. 

Less than a month later, on January 6, 1956, Jones delivered to the 
Embassy of the U. S. S. R. in Washington a communication saying 
that he was a former employee of the CIA and that he had information 
he believed would be of interest to the Soviet Union. 

On January 24, 1956, an assistant military attaché of the Soviet 
Embassy visited Jones at his apartment in a Washington suburb. At 
this meeting, Jones gave the Soviet attaché general information on his 
background and arranged for a later meeting. 

The second meeting took place on Webruiey 1, 1956—again in 
Jones’ apartment. On this occasion, the attaché suggested that Jones 
get a sob with another Government agency which would give him 
the opportunity to handle classified information. He also informed 
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Jones that he would receive pay commensurate with the value of any 
information he obtained and turned over to Soviet representatives. 

There was a third meeting on February 10. The Soviet attaché 
again stressed the desirability of Jones’ getting a position with the De- 
partment of Defense if possible, and listed for Jones specific types of 
information he particularly wanted to obtain. 

Meanwhile, on February 1, Jones had written a registered letter to 
Allen W. Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence Agency, in- 
forming him of the communication he had sent to the Soviet Embassy 
and explaining that he had taken this step because he wished to serve 
as a “double agent” for the United States Government. 

A fourth meeting between Jones and the attaché had been arranged 
for February 16. Jones, for some unknown reason, did not keep the 
appointment. When the attaché called him the next day, Jones in- 
formed him that he did not wish to see him again. 

Two months later, Jones had committed suicide. <A note left to his 
wife revealed that he was in a state of extreme depression and was tak- 
ing this way out because he felt that he was a failure in life. 

The method by which Jones’ life was ended was an extremely com- 
plicated one, one which police estimated must have taken an hour to 
set up. No evidence of foul play could be found. His death was ruled 
a suicide. 

Available evidence in the case indicates that Jones had simply lost 
all interest in living and in carrying out the rather fantastic and foolish 
mission of becoming, on his own, a counteragent for the United States. 

One week after Jones’ suicide, the Soviet military attaché was re- 
called to the Soviet Union at the request of the State Department. 

It was not until almost a year later, when the previously mentioned 
story broke in a Washington newspaper, that the American public 
had any indication of a relationship between “Jones” and the Soviet 
espionage apparatus. 

That “Tom Jones” must have realized the futility of his trying to 
meet—and beat—Communist diplomats at their espionage game was 
indicated in his suicide note: 


I seemed to have been caught in a chain of circumstances 
over which I had no control, and after a while I lost interest 
in the purpose and causes for which I was working. 


The enormity of the power with which he was trying to cope ap- 
parently had some influence on Jones’ decision to take his own life. 











CHAPTER III 
TESTIMONY OF THOSE WHO KNOW 


Experience has revealed that foreign espionage agents seek the protection of 
legal cover. By that, I mean they seek admittance into the United States on 
diplomatic passports. They seek assignments to some official foreign agency 
and thus conceal themselves under the diplomatic cloak of immunity. To fur- 
ther avert suspicion, a high. ranking espionage agent may very well be em- 
ployed as a clerk or in some minor capacity in a foreign establishment. How- 
ever, when he speaks, those with higher-sounding titles follow his orders without 
question. Foreign espionage services maintain strict supervision over their 
activities in this country, 


—J. Edgar Hoover, in testimony before 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 1950. 

The diplomatic service is just one of many institutions corrupted and 
degraded by communism. In the past, the field of diplomacy has been 
a field of honor and prestige in all countries. Today it is not that in 
the Soviet Union or any other Communist nation. Moscow’s diplo- 
mats have been lowered to the level of common spies who go about 
recruiting traitors—or blackmailing decent people—into their espio- 
nage services, while protecting themselves with their diplomatic 
signal from the dangers which spies have normally always had to 

ace, 

This truth was first thrust upon the free world in 1945 when Igor 
Gouzenko, code clerk attached to the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, 
Canada, broke with Moscow and sought political asylum. Gouzenko 
took with him dozens of documents which proved beyond doubt that 
one of the primary functions of the Soviet Embassy in the Canadian 
capital was to serve as a center of espionage against its host country. 


VICTOR A. KRAVCHENKO 


Victor A. Kravchenko, economic attaché of the U. S. S. R. Pur- 
chasing Commission in Washington during World War II, decided in 
1944 that he had had enough of communism and asked for political 
asylum in the United States. When he testified before this committee 
in April 1947, Kravchenko made the following statements concerning 
the duties of Soviet diplomatic and other representatives in the United 
States: 


I must state in general that no person holding an important 
position in connection with the economic, political, or mili- 
tary organizations and arriving in the United States from 
the Soviet Union arrives without @ special assignment as to 
the collection of secret information. 

Question. As to every person assigned to this country from 
the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Kravcuenxo. At least I may state that every respon- 
sible representative of the Soviet Union in the United States 
may be regarded as a possible economic, political, or military 


24 
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spy. I did not know of one department in the Soviet Pur- 
chasing Commission, whether it was aviation, metal, auto 
tractor, or other, which was not occupied in collecting secret 
information about its equivalent in American industry. 

» ~*~ * + * 


I would also like to draw your attention to the fact that all 
diplomatic, political, economic, and military representatives 
of the Soviet Union who went to America can only go with 
the blessings and permission of the Central Committee of the 
of the party and the secret police. 

* * * * * 


Question. Mr. Kravchenko, who would you suspect of 
being Soviet spies or agents in the United States? 

Mr. Kravcuenxo. I have made the statement already 
that every responsible economic, political, or military rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union in the United States may be 
regarded as a possible economic, political, or military spy. 
Don’t overlook a very important thing. Every large indus- 
trial ministry in the Soviet Union has a foreign department. 

For instance, in the Ministry of Metallurgy, the chief of 
each department was Mr. Monish, who works in contact 
with foreign and economic department of the secret police. 
When you go abroad, Mr. Monish will give you a special 
assignment, where in the United States, and what you have 
to study, confidentially. You do not know, maybe the same 
assignment was given also to somebody else by Mr. Monish 
and, keeping in mind the political competition between 
Soviet agents and representatives, you will try to do your 
best to obtain the desired information, and when you come 
back to the Soviet Union your activities in the United States 
will not be judged by the official work which you have done, 
but by the serious secret information which you have ob- 
tained, and this will decide your measure of success and 
your promotion. 

~ * * * * 


One more fact. Mikoyan, this foreign trade minister, 
sent an order, a very secret order. All the responsible, 
prominent members, the Soviet representatives in the 
United States [telling them], how to carry on economic espi- 
onage and on what special problems in the United States. 
This document was delivered to special secret agents in 
Washington, and it goes without saying, was delivered, thanks 
to diplomatic immunity. In the same way, secret party 
orders were delivered to Washington from the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. Moreover, I myself saw in the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission, one of the responsible representa- 
tives of the Moscow Committee of the party who camou- 
flaged his actual work with Mr. Sedov ' under the mask of 
the legal profession. It is clear that the Soviet Government 
cannot wash its hands of the responsibility for the work of 
its representatives in the United States. 





1 Deputy Chief of the Soviet Purchasing Commission in Washington. 
83461°—58——_-8 
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Kravchenko is just one of many witnesses who have been in 
positions to know the truth about Soviet “diplomatic” activities in 
this and other free countries and who have sworn that Soviet em- 
bassies are used as spy centers. 


LT. GEN. IZYADOR R. MODELSKI 


Lt. Gen. Izyador R. Modelski testified before this committee in 
March 1949, after he had resigned as military and air attaché of the 
Polish Embassy in Washington, D. C. General Modelski is an anti- 
Communist. He had been an official of the pre-World War II Gov- 
ernment of Poland and Under Secretary of War of the Polish Govern- 
ment in Exile. After the war had ended, he acceded to the request 
of the coalition government of Poland and, in May 1946, accepted 
assignment with the Polish Embassy in Washington. He remained 
in its service until August 1948, when he resigned in disgust. 

General Modelski testified as follows before this committee con- 
cerning what took place when he was preparing to leave Poland to 
take up his work with its embassy in the United States: 


Question. Before you left Poland for the United States, 
were you given any instructions as to the type of informa- 
tion the Polish Government desired concerning the United 
States? 

* * * ~ * 


General Mopensxt. Exactly. They told me, especially 
General Zymierski, ‘You are a prominent general. Your 
name is known to the people in the United States. You 
have many friends; you are a friend of Paderewski. You 
are a friend of other great politicians in Poland. You are 
going to meet friends. You will have many opportunities to 
see Americans of Polish descent.” * * * Mikolajezyk 
* * * told me, “I understand, and I know that you will 
be there only as a human curtain to cover the activity of 
Col. Gustaw Alef-Bolkowiak. I am afraid,” he told me, 
“that you will not be in a position to prevent his doing spy 
work, because he will be your boss, although for outside 
appearances you will be chief.” 

Question. In other words, your deputy, Colonel Alef, was 
head of espionage in the United States? 

General Mopetsk1. Yes. 

Question. Although you were his supreior? 

General Mopexskxt. I was his superior only to speak with 
other people of diplomatic circles, but I was ordered to 
collaborate with him. I spoke about that to Mikolajczyk 
and he told me, ‘You will go there as a human curtain; 
nobody will suspect that you are doing anything under- 
handed.” At first I did not want to go, and he afterward 
told me, ‘You are an experienced man. I don’t know if 
you will succeed and perhaps you will not lose face.” 

Question. When you left Poland, did you receive written 
instructions to set up espionage units in the United States? 

General Mopetsxr. Yes. * * * It was as Mikolajezyk 
told me—that he was convinced I would never get any 
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instructions for espionage. But in March of 1946, as I was 
leaving for London, very late one night, someone knocked 
at my door, and I saw an officer in a Polish uniform who 
handed me an envelope which was addressed to me. I was 
very eager to look at it, and I opened it and saw that it 
contained instructions to set up a spy ring in the United 
aed It had exact instructions as to which way I was 
to do it. 


When General Modelski, fed up with the underhanded game the 
Communist government of Poland was trying to force him to play 
in the United States, resigned, he took with him many documents 
to prove that Polish embassy officials were being used as spies in this 
country. 

Twenty-seven such documents were introduced as evidence during 
his appearance before this committee. The following exchange took 
place about one of them while he was testifying: 


Question. The next document is dated September 11 
1946, from Warsaw, and is signed by S. Zymierski, Marshal 
of Poland. It is addressed to General Modelski, at the 
Embassy of the Polish Republic in Washington, D. C. It 
states that he has ‘commissioned General of the Army Karol 
Swierczewski, the Second Deputy Minister of the National 
Defense, to conduct an inspection of the work of your office 
up to the present time. In this connection, you are ordered 
hereby to conform with the instructions and advices of Gen- 
eral of the Army Karol Swierczewski.”’ 

What did he advise you, General? * * * Did he give you 
any instructions? 

General Mopetski. Yes; he wanted me to obtain informa- 
tion about the whole United States military forces, 

Question. The location of military units? 

General Mopetskt. Yes, and schools; military schools. 
He wanted to get all this. 

QuEstTIoN. It was more or less a repetition of your basic in- 
structions received before you left Moscow? 

General Mopetskt. Yes. 


The following exchange between General Modelski and the com- 
mittee counsel concerning another document supplied by him took 
place during his testimony: 


Question. The next document is dated March 24, 1947, 
from the Chief of Staff of the Polish Army to the military 
attache of the Polish Republic in Washington. It is signed 
by Komar, brigadier general. The communication requests 
that General Modelski furnish detailed organization of the 
fleet on lower echelons; detailed organization of the navy air 
force; organization and exploitation of the submarine units; 
characteristics and methods of training of the navy personnel. 
General Modelski, will you identify this for the committee, 
please? 

General Mopetskt. Yes. 

Question. Did you make any attempt to obtain any of 


the information requested in this communication, General 
Modelski? 
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General Mopetsx!. No; my information was only ficti- 
tious, or from the newspapers. 


The following exchange revealed the contempt with which Colonel 
Alef, who controlled espionage centered in the Polish Embassy—al- 
though he was technically General Modelski’s deputy—regarded the 
American people, largely because of the laxness of our security: 


Question. Was there any connection between Colonel 
Alef and other members of the satellite nations? 

General Mopetskr. He very often visited the Russian, 
Yugoslavian, and Czechoslovakian Embassies. Colonel Alef 
was very sure of himself; he called you stupid Americans. 

Question. Colonel Alef called us stupid Americans? 

General Mopeusk1. Yes; because it was so easy to obtain 
information. 





ALEXANDER BARMINE 


Alexander Barmine, Chief of the Russian Branch of the Voice of 
America for the past eight years, had been a combined “diplomat” 
and intelligence agent for the Soviet Union for years before breaking 
with communism in 1937. Barmine, after being graduated from 
Moscow’s General Staff School in 1923, was assigned to military 
intelligence. He eventually rose to the rank of brigadier general. 
Throughout most of his career, however, he held diplomatic posts—in 
Greece, Latvia, and Persia. Appearing as a witness before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee in its investigation of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, General Barmine was asked this question: 


While you held these diplomatic positions, were you 
actually working for the intelligence organization at that 
time? 

The following exchange between Mr. Barmine and the committee 
counsel then took place: 


Mr. Barmine. That was a civilian assignment. 

Question. It was a civilian assignment—— 

Mr. Barmine. Temporary assignment, but I was always 
at the disposal of the intelligence. 

Question. You were always at the disposal and under the 
direction of the intelligence authorities; is that right? 

Mr. Barmine. Yes * * * I would explain to you how it 
worked. 

Military intelligence had several officers, maybe two 
dozen high-ranking officers, who were attached directly to 
the chief of intelligence. Besides those who worked in the 
regular military network under ground, these people were 
kept in reserve in order to use them in such civilian assign- 
ments where it would be in the interest of military intelli- 
gence to have men with military knowledge and with con- 
tacts. 

Before the relation was following: I could be sent by the 
foreign office only to the places which would be approved by 
the chief of military intelligence. For instance, when I was 
graduated and I went to the intelligence service, they needed 
people in Persia. The Soviet Union had there about 16 con- 
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sulates in Persia. There were several important consulates 
in an important sensitive area in which military intelligence 
wanted a military man in charge. So out of the 16 con- 
sulates, about 6 of them were consul generals of my group— 
the general staff officers with intelligence training. 


General Barmine, in his testimony, confirmed the earlier testimony 
of Kravchenko and Modelski about the espionage roles played not 
only by the diplomats of Iron Curtain countries but by members of 
all missions sent by Communist nations to the United States: 


Question. What were some of your assignments, some of 
your later assignments? What was the Auto-Motor Export 
Corp.? 

Mr. Baring. In 1928 the military intelligence needed 
men in France because at this time the trade legation in 
France was placing orders for airplane models, spare parts, 
and some important equipment for military factories. There 
was a special military purchase department and there was an 
air force commission in France. As it was a diplomatic as- 
signment, military intelligence asked that one of the high 
executives of the trade legation be a General Staff Officer. 
In 1928 I was appointed to the trade legation in France as 
director general of imports. I had in charge nine import 
departments and I carried in full the duty of foreign trade 
oficer * * 

Querstion. So you cite that as one of your experiences in 
military intelligence? 

Mr. Barmine. That was my assignment. I went to 
France to the trade legation under orders of General Berzin.' 

Qurstion. Will you tell us of some other experience in the 
Soviet military intelligence you had? 

Mr. Barmine. In 1931 I was transferred to Italy as di- 
rector general of imports because at this time we also had the 
Navy purchasing commission and the air force purchasing 
commission in Italy, We were buying destroyers built for 
us in Trieste. 

Then we had orders for planes and aviation models. We 
had two purchasing commissions there. Military intelli- 
gence decided and the war department decided to have the 
men in charge in Italy. I was director general of imports in 
Italy. I stayed there for a year until 1932. 


ISMAIL EGE 


Ismail Ege (Ismael Gusseynovich Akhmedoff) testified before the 
same subcommittee in October 1953. Ege had joined the Young 
Communist League in Russia in 1919. He was educated as an engi- 
neer and scientist. His initial military training was in signal work. 
He was then switched to intelligence and, after attending the General 
Staff War College, was appointed to the Intelligence Department of 
Moscow’s General Staff and, in time, rose to be head of the Fourth 
Section of Soviet Military Intelligence. 


1 Gen. Ian Antonovich Berzin, head of Chief Intelligence Directorate of the Ministry of the Armed Forces 
(GRU) in the early 1930’s, 
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Ege’s public service to the Soviet Union, however, ostensibly had 
nothing to do with intelligence work. In 1941, he had been sent to 
Berlin under a false name as an official of Tass, the Soviet news 
agency. He had also served in Turkey as “press attaché” of the 
Soviet Embassy in Ankara. While in this post he became a convert 
to Mohammedanism and renounced communism on July 3, 1942— 
after he had been ordered to recruit prominent Turkish editors and 
members of Parliament as spies. 

Ege testified on Moscow’s use of both trade and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives for espionage work: 


The Foreign Trade Commissariat has in every foreign 
country its representatives who are called Torgpred, which 
means representative of- Foreign Trade Commissariat and 
that person is second after ambassador in his rank. 

Now, that organization under the Torgpred, it is so im- 
personal, consisting of mostly engineers, technicians, and so 
on, especially. It was true for Amtorg in the United States. 
Now, persons in Amtorg or foreign trade representatives in 
other countries were used by the intelligence department 
and they were having foreign-trade representatives as cover 
for them. 

» * * * ~ 


The same holds for the Foreign Office. For instance, 
ambassador, consular. Everybody in the Soviet Embassy 
engaged in diplomatic activity or non-diplomatic activity at 
the same time he was working for some intelligence channel, 
NKVD ' or General Staff intelligence or Navy. 

In Germany in 1941, just before the break of war, the first 
consular of the Soviet in Berlin, Kabolov, was chief resident 
of NKVD and factually speaking he was more powerful than 
Dekanozov, and if we take Ankara in 1941-42, the first secre- 
tary, second secretary, third secretary of Soviet Embassy 
were engaged in espionage activity. 

The first secretary was working for NKVD. The second 
secretary was working for the military intelligence, the third 
secretary was working for the military intelligence and consul 
general of the Soviet Union in Istanbul, Akimov was, in fact, 
assistant resident to military attache in Ankara, Tokol 
Lyachterov. 

I could demonstrate how all these organizations were used 
as cover by tens and tens of names. I am here under oath. 
I am not exaggerating something, or inventing. I can dem- 
onstrate everything by true facts that the tens of tens of 
persons working in Soviet Embassy and consulates were 
working under these covers for Soviet intelligence agents. 

* * * * * 

Question. Now, Mr. Ege, would you tell us the role that 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington and the Soviet Ambas- 





1 The Soviet secret police organization, whose functions include espionage along with other duties, has 
operated over the years under various names with corresponding initials—Cheka, GPU, OGPU, NKVD, 
NKGB, MGB, MVD, etc. For purposes of simplicity, the letters “MVD” are used throughout the text 
of this report as a designation of this organization. 

The initials “GRU” designate the Soviet Union’s Chief Intelligence Directorate of the Ministry of tho 
Armed Forces. This is the Kremlin’s military intelligence arm which also operates espionage rings in all 
parts ef the world—rings which are separate and distinct from those of the MVD. 
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sador to Washington played in Soviet espionage based upon 
your own personal experience in the Soviet intelligence 
system? 

Mr. Ear. Well, in 1942 Soviet Ambassadors, having 
their diplomatic position as chief of the Embassy, were a 
little away from intelligence activities. 

That does not mean that they did not, though. Under 
roofs of Soviet embassies, consulates, trade organizations, 
there were secret organizations of Soviet intelligence channels 
working for Soviet intelligence. But they personally did not 
take part in it and did not direct it. 

In 1942, approximately in February or January, there was 
top secret order. 

Question. This is January of what year? 

Mr. Eae. 1941. 

, Neem, There was a top secret order. Did you see 
this? 

Mr. Ear. I read it myself and signed it that I had read it. 

Question. You signed that you had read this top secret 
order? 

Mr. Ece. That is right. 

Question. What did the order say? 

Mr. Eas. That order was issued by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and the Bi- 
Council of Peoples Commissars and was signed by Stalin 
and Molotov. 

In that order it was stated that from now on Ambassadors 
of Soviet Union had to become real bosses. In Russian that 
is the word “Chaosyain.” In English translated, that 
means proprietor, boss, the first manager, the person who 
is running some business. 

* * * * 


Now the top-secret document signed by Stalin and Molo- 
tov made an excellent point in a very categorical way that 
up to this date, I mean the date of issue of that order, 
Ambassadors were not playing the role of real boss. 

™ * * * * 


That top secret document was pointing to that unsound 
competition [between various Soviet espionage groups in 
foreign countries] and po nting out that Ambassadors had 
to coordinate the intelligence activities of these various 
channels. That means that Ambassadors from that date 
became responsible for the coordination of the intelligence 
activities of Russian military, NK VD, and Navy intelligence 
organizations, and dt was pointed out that from that date 
responsible representatives of the military intelligence, 
NKVD intelligence and Navy intelligence, had to send first- 
hand information at first to the Ambassador before sending 
their information to Moscow headquarters. 


Ege also testified on the use of international organizations such as 
the United Nations as covers for Soviet spying operations: 


Question. You have various international institutions, 
Will you give us some elaboration on that? 
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Mr. Eas. As an example, I was telling here about IPR'. 
I put here various international institutions. Their work, for 
instance, International Agrarian Institute, and so on. 

The General Staff intelligence department used interna- 
tional bodies. Suppose there is war, for instance, between 
some country and the Soviet Union; of course, all Soviet 
Ambassadors and trading organizations and Tass are closed 
down, and everybody departs from the country, but inter- 
national organizations are still working because they are not 
Soviet organizations. 

The Soviets might have their affiliates here, sections, so it is 
a very convenient way to plant here agents and then to use 
for intelligence. 

QuEsTIon. You are speaking now of May 1941, but unless 
they have changed their method of operation, you have no 
doubt in your mind that they are probably using the United 
Nations in the same fashion as they have used international 
agricultural committees, and so forth. 

“Mr. Ecr. Iamsureofit. For instance the same Kudryav- 
tsev who was Tass correspondent in Turkey, was transferred 
in 1941 to Moscow and from Moscow he was sent to Canada 
where he got involved in the Canadian atomic spy case. 
Kudryavtsev with one of the cutouts between the ‘llegal net- 
work and the network of military attache. 

After that conduct Kudryavtsev was appointed to the 
Soviet delegation at the United Nations. That Kudryavtsev 
was agent for the fourth section and he worked under me for 
some time. 

NIKOLAI KHOKHLOV 


Nikolai Khokhlov had been an employee of the Soviet secret police 
for many years and an officer of it since 1950, when he broke with 
Moscow in 1954 when sent to Berlin to arrange the assassination of 
Georgi Okolovitch, then head of the anti-Communist Russian emigre 
group, the NTS (N ational Alliance of Russian Solidarists). Testifying 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in 1954, shortly 
after he arrived in the United States, Khokhlov was asked to tell 
what he knew of the use made of Soviet embassies in foreign countries 
for espionage and sabotage purposes. Khokhlov answered: 


So far as I know, Soviet Embassies, trade missions, and 
other organizations, " so-called legal organizations, are being 
used for the state, for the gathering of intelligence informa- 
tion. I believe this is common practice. 

Question. Is there competition among intelligence agen- 
cies in Russia to place men in their foreign embassies? 

Mr. Kuoxutoy. Great competition, because there are very 
few legal, that is open, representative organizations, and 
there are very many intelligence services. 





i Institute of Pacific Relations, an international association of national councils which cooperated In a 
program of research, publications, and conferences on the Pacific area. 

The Senate Judi clary Committee found in 1942 that, among other things, the IPR had been considered 
“by Soviet officials as an instrument of Communist policy, propaganda, and milite ary intelligence.” 
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YURI RASTVOROV 


Still another former official of the Soviet secret police who has 
testified on this subject is Yuri Rastvorov, a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the MVD, who was carrying out an espionage mission for the Kremlin 
in Tokyo—where he was ostensibly “second secretary” of the Soviet 
Embassy—when he defected in 1954. The following excerpts are 
taken from his testimony before the Senate subcommittee in February 
1956: 

Question. Will you tell us how the MVD operated in 
Japan, on your last assignment there? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, MVD intelligence service main- 
tains their sections in all countries with which they maintain 
so-called diplomatic relationship, and in each country they 
have special intelligence groups, MVD intelligence groups. 
The people of this group operate in the countries under the 
diplomatic covers, in other words, second secretary, first 
secretary, third secretary, and so on. 

Question. Now, what cover did you use? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I used the cover of second secretary of 
the Soviet mission in Tokyo. 

Question. And as such you were a member of MVD? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Question. And you say that you know from your experi- 
ence of 11 years with the MVD that in every country where 
the Soviet Union maintains diplomatic relations, such as 
with the United States, that there is in existence an MVD 
operator? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; that is correct. 

x x * ~ * 


Question. For instance, could you tell us, do you know 
of your own knowledge that the MVD maintains an intelli- 
gence organization in the United States? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, I know many people who work here 
under cover, all kinds of official covers, in this particular 
country * * * but I am going to add couple of words about 
how Ambassador, Soviet Ambassadors in foreign countries 
operate. 

Quesstion. How they operate and how they are picked, 
can you help us on that? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. Practically speaking, not all of 
them belong to Intelligence Service, but being the boss of 
diplomatic mission, he has right to interfere in operation of 
Intelligence Service, and the chiefs of Intelligence Service, 
Military Intelligence Service and Political Intelligence Serv- 
ice, in other words, MVD and GRU, they brief Ambassadors 
constantly about political information and information which 
they get from their sources, from their agents in this country. 

That is why ambassadors, Soviet ambassadors abroad, 
including Mr. Zarubin, are aware of intelligence operations 
in the country. 
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Rastvorov, having served in the MVD up to the moment of his 
defection in 1954, was able to give much more explicit information 
than Ismail Ege on Moscow’s use of the United Nations as a center 
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Question. They may be aware of it, but in the case of 
Mr. Zarubin, the present Ambassador, he may not be actually 
an officer in the system. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Heis not, but he knows about this busi- 
ness very well, because he built his policy according to knowl- 
edge, according to information which he got from intelligence 
service, Military and MVD. 


for espionage in the United States: 


A number of the previously quoted witnesses made reference in 
their testimony to the fact that the worldwide Soviet news agency, 
Tass, was also frequently used by Moscow as a cover for spying 


Question. Mr. Rastvorov, is there any other person in 
the United States, in the territorial area of the United States, 
that serves as a Chief Resident Agent of a section of the 
MVD? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, they have two sections in the 
United States. First of all, its Washington, D. C., Soviet 
Embassy, which is used for intelligence operation, and second 
its United Nations organization where they have MVD 
intelligence group. 

Question. In other words, the MVD, as far as the geo- 
graphical limits of the United States is concerned, is broken 
down into two separate sections. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, exactly. 

Question. One section is directed by the Chief Resident 
Agent in Washington, which covers the United States proper, 
and the other is directed by the Chief Resident Agent in New 
York, whose jurisdiction is United Nations and United 
Nations affairs? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Question. * * * You have told us this: That in the 
United States and its territories which you are familiar with, 
the Soviet Intelligence has two bases of operations, one is 
the Soviet Embassy here in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Question. And the other is United Nations in New 
York City? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Question. Under what part of the United Nations does 
this intelligence agency operate in New York, in the United 
Nations? What section is that? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Soviet Section. 

ok * * * * 


Question. Can you describe to the committee how they 
operate there? 

Mr. Rastvonov. Well, they operate in the same way they 
operate here fin Weshington[. | are doing intelligence 
job and practically no difference. ‘They do the same job. 
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operations. Rastvorov corroborated their statements to this effect. 
At one point in his testimony, he said: 


Practically speaking, the people who represent this Gov- 
ernment organ or Tass, about 85 or 90 percent of them belong 
to intelligence service, military or political intelligence 
service. 

For instance, in Tokyo during the war, and after the war, 
I mentioned several people who Eclnnaed to Intelligence Serv- 
ice under cover of Tass correspondents. Their names—— 

Question. Are they intelligence personalities who are 
connected with Tass? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 


Rastvorov then proceeded to name various officers of Soviet Military 
Intelligence who had served in: positions abroad under the cover of 
being ‘Tass representatives. 


ALEXANDER ORLOV 


Alexander Orlov had many years of experience in the Soviet secret 
police before he broke with communism in 1938 and eventually made 
his way to the United States, where he remained in hiding for 15 

ears—until after the death of Stalin—before making public the 
cnowledge he had of Stalin’s crimes and of MVD operations here 
and abroad. 

Orlov had been a commander of MVD frontier troops and chief of 
the Economic Department of the MVD. During the Spanish Civil 
War, he was the Soviet diplomatic adviser to the Kepublican Govern- 
ment of Spain on intelligence, counterintelligence, and guerrilla war- 
fare behind enemy lines. He was a member of the “Little Council” 
of the MVD, a group of six people who evaluated secret documents 
obtained by MVD espionage rings abroad for the use of the Politburo 
and the Foreign Department of the Soviet Union. He was faculty 
director and lecturer of the Central Military School of the MVD in 
Moscow and the author of a textbook on intelligence and counter- 
intelligence used in MVD schools. 

When Orlov testified before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee in February 1957, he made the following statements about the 
tie-up between Soviet espionage and Communist diplomatic establish- 
ments in non-Communist nations: 


* * * Consulates and embassies have always been covers 
for Soviet espionage, and it stands to reason, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the MVD has in every embassy of 
that kind also their own [espionage] rings. 

Then there is the United Nations, which did not exist 
before the war, and it has been established that there were 
Soviet spies in the United Nations. 

* ad * * « 


And I should like to add, these rings which I define here, 
although they conduct themselves illegally and commit 
espionage, they are called in Russia a legal network. Why is 
it called legal? Because it is condiated from legal coverups, 
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from Soviet embassies, which are legal, and directed by 
officers who have legal passports. 

But besides those rings there is another set of MVD rings 
in the United States, which are called underground rings. 
They are called so because the Soviet leaders of those rings 
do not serve in the embassy or in the United Nations, but live 
under false passports as foreign businessmen or as American 
citizens and conduct their espionage. 

They have private lines of communication with Moscow, 
they never use the diplomatic pouch. They are forbidden 
even to approach the Soviet embassy. 


THE PETROVS 


On April 3, 1954, Vladimir Mikhailovich Petrov, third secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy in Canberra, Australia, left the service of the 
Soviet, sought, and was granted, political asylum in Australia. Two 
weeks later, on April 20, his wife, Evdokia Alexeyevna Petrov, as 
she was about to be shipped back to Moscow, asked an Australian 
official for protection and later was formally granted asylum by the 
Australian Government. 

Petrov was a lieutenant colonel in the MVD, his wife a captain. 
Both had joined the MVD, separately and not knowing one another, 
in 1933 and had served in it for 21 years at the time of their defection. 
They had married in 1940. When Petrov went to Australia with his 
wife on assignment to the embassy there in 1951, he served officially 
as first clerk of the embassy. He was later promoted to third secretary 
and to chief representative of VOKS, the Soviet “culture’”’-promoting 
organization. His highest position, however, was that of MVD 
Resident. The MVD Resident is the overall boss of the MVD’s 
“legal” espionage apparatus operating out of a Soviet embassy. 

When Petrov defected, he took with him dozens of documents. A 
Royal Commission on Espionage was established by the Australian 
Government to thoroughly investigate the information he brought 
with him and the question of whether espionage had been conducted 
or attempted in Australia by Soviet agents with the aid of Australian 
citizens. 

Among the basic general findings of the commission when it had 
completed a long and intensive investigation were: 


1. From about 1943 until at least February 1953 the 
Soviet had in Australia, and was operating (probably con- 
tinuously), a G. R. U. “Legal Apparatus”—an espionage 
organization concerned with the collection of military (naval, 
army, and air) information. 

2. From 1943 until Petrov’s defection on 3rd April 1954 
the Soviet had in Australia, and was operating, an M. V. D. 
“Legal Apparatus.” During that period this Apparatus 
was administered from Moscow by a succession of variously- 
named Soviet organs of government before its control finally 
came under the M, V. D., but at all times it was an organiza- 
tion concerned with espionage in relation to matters other 
than military information. 

Each Apparatus mentioned in (1) and (2) above was, 
during its continuance, controlled (except for a short 
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period) by a succession of officials of the Soviet Embassy 
at Canberra. Each controller was called a Resident or 
temporary Resident, and the Apparatus was called 
“Legal” solely because its Resident enjoyed diplomatic 
status and immunity. 


The Petrovs have since written a book, “Empire of Fear,” ! which 
is replete with examples of espionage carried out by Soviet diplomatic 
representatives not only in Australia, but in other nations as well 
(the Petrovs had also served in the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm, 
Sweden, from 1943 to 1947.) Toward the end of the book, Vladimir 
Petrov states that he and his wife were “M. V. D. officers appointed 
to carry out espionage in Australia under diplomatic cover.” He 
adds this statement: 


Our evidence has made plain enough the degree to which 
the obtaining of secret intelligence—in plain words, es- 
pionage—is a primary objective in all Soviet establishments 
abroad. 

JOSEPH SWIATLO 


When Josef Swiatlo broke with communism in December 1953 and 
chose freedom, he was deputy chief of Department X of the Polish 
equivalent of the MVD (U. B., Urzad Bezpieczenstwa). This was 
the section of the Polish secret police which had the twofold job of 
protecting the Polish Communist Party from infiltration by non- 
Communist, disruptive elements, and also of protecting the party’s 
inner purity. 

Swiatlo has confirmed to this committee the testimony of the previ- 
ously quoted witnesses to the effect that Communist nations use their 
embassies, consulates and international organizations, and the per- 
sonnel attached to them, for espionage purposes. He knew this from 
his first-hand experience in the Polish secret police. 

Swiatlo has also given this committee previously unpublicized infor- 
mation about the Polish members of the so-called ‘‘neutral” five-nation 
commission established under U. N. auspices to check the observance 
of the truce that ended the fighting in Korea. 

This Polish mission, Swiatlo said, differed from most Communist 
missions which normally have a relatively small number of intelligence 
agents assigned to them. For six weeks prior to the mission’s depar- 
ture for Korea, every one of its members was instructed in intelligence 
activities. 

The mission was divided into three groups for this purpdse, each 
one of which received specialized instruction. The first group was 
schooled on methods of protection against foreign infiltration, counter- 
intelligence, foreign propaganda, and defection. The second was 
schooled on the collection of nonmilitary information—economic, 
industrial, and similar data. The third group was schooled in the 
collection of military information. Every person in this last section 
had had previous training in military intelligence. 

This Polish Communist mission obviously had a “misSion’” in 
Korea—but it was hardly a neutral one. 


Additional testimony and evidence could be cited—but it is not 
necessary. With such complete agreement that it could be based 





1 Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1956, 
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only on truth, all former Communist diplomatic officials, MVD 
officers, and members and officers of Communist trade and other 
missions who have chosen freedom in this and other countries have 
agreed—under oath—that the Kremlin uses its diplomatic, U. N., 
trade and related missions, and also those of its satellites, for espio- 
nage purposes. 

They agree, further, that Communist embassies, consulates, and 
similar establishments in the free world, including the headquarters 
of the various Communist delegations to the United Nations, are 
centers of Communist espionage activity, and that the diplomatic 
status enjoyed by many Soviet spies plays an important part in the 
success they achieve in stealing vital information from free-world 
governments. 

It is also apparent from the testimony of these men that a Com- 
munist diplomatic, trade, or other representative sent to the free 
world on an espionage assignment is judged, upon his return behind 
the Iron Curtain, not so much by his performance in his official, tech- 
nical capacity, as by the quantity soa ves of the secret material he 


has been able to steal from the country to which he has been assigned 
as a representative of the “friendly” Soviet Union. 





CHAPTER IV 
MOSCOW’S RECORD IN THE UNITED STATES 


* * * Tn 1924, Amtorg Trading Corporation (a Soviet government commercia 
agency) was established. This gave the Soviets their first ‘‘legal’’ base for 
espionage operations. In this way persons or institutions in a country openly 
as representatives or agents of a foreign power have an ideal cover to fulfill their 
assignments of clandestine espionage. In 1933 diplomatic recognition was 
afforded the Soviet Union. Now trained espionage agents, operating under 
diplomatic immunity, could direct operations. After World War II Russians 
assigned to the United Nations in this country gave additional striking power 
to Soviet espionage. Moreover, assistance was possible through the espionage 
networks of Soviet satellite countries operating in the United States. 


—J. Edgar Hoover, ‘‘Masters of Deceit,’’ pages 294 and 295. 


It is not necessary to rely on the testimony of the witnesses quoted 
in the preceding chapter of this report for evidence that Soviet 
diplomats in the United States are busily engaged in attempting to 
steal our most vital secrets while they talk of peace and friendship. 
Even if these former Moscow intelligence agents had never testified, 
this truth would be apparent from numerous espionage developments 
in the United States involving Iron Curtain diplomats. 

The United States Government, on the basis of information supplied 
by its own intelligence services, has expelled a considerable number of 
Communist diplomatic officials for espionage activities. Had this 
happened in just one or two cases, it might be argued that the guilty 
diplomats had acted on their own initiative and not on orders from 
Moscow. It has happened so often, however, that simple logic 
compels the conclusion that espionage is considered a primary function 
of the Soviet diplomatic service in the United States. 


EXPELLED SOVIET EMBASSY DIPLOMATS 


The following ‘“diplomats”,— formerly attached to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, have been expelled from the United States 
on the grounds that they engaged in spy activity while stationed here: 
Yuri V. Novikov 

J. Edgar Hoover, in his book ‘Masters of Deceit” (pp. 296-298), 
gives a brief account of Novikov’s spy activities while he served in the 
United States as second secretary of the Soviet Embassy. 

At 7 p. m. one night in April 1951, Novikov appeared at the Wash- 
ington Monument in Washington, D. C., to carry out an espionage 
contact that had been arranged months earlier in Austria. He ap- 
proached a tall man, an employee of the Defense Department with 
access to confidential information, who wore a tweed sport coat, 
had a glove on his left hand, a band of adhesive tape on the middle 
finger of his right hand and a red-covered book under his left arm. 
The man was walking around the base of the monument. “I’m 
Mr. Williams,” Novikov said, and shook hands with the man. They 
walked out of the light to where they could not be seen, arranged 
another meeting, and parted company. 
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During the year that followed, Novikov had frequent meetings with 
the Department of Defense employee he met that night. 

Novikov did not know that this man was a loyal American, playing 
the role of a double agent for the FBI. While serving with the Air 
Force in Austria, he had been asked by a young man named Otto 
Verber to give him information for the Soviet Union. After reporting 
this incident to his superiors, he ‘‘eooperated” with Verber under their 
instructions. When his tour of duty abroad ended, Verber and his 
brother-in-law, Kurt Ponger, arranged for him the meeting with 
Novikov that later took place at the Washington Monument. 

Both Verber and Ponger were refugees who had entered the United 
States, acquired citizenship, served in the U.S. Army in Europe after 
World War II, and then settled in Vienna where they took advantage 
of the GI Bill to study at the university there. 

Ponger had been a member of the Communist Party in England 
before coming to the United States. He converted Verber, whose 
sister he had married, to communism and later, when he was recruited 
into the Soviet espionage service in 1949, also persuaded Verber to go 
into it with him. 

In June 1953, both Ponger and Verber were convicted of espionage 
and sentenced to prison. Novikov was named as a co-conspirator m 
their indictment. He was then declared persona non grata by the 
U. S. Government and returned to the Soviet Union. 

J. Edgar Hoover, in recounting Novikov’s espionage activities, 
makes the following statement about some of his other extradiplomatic 
activities: 

Novikov was well known to the FBI since his activities in 
the United States had gone far beyond those of a diplomatic 
official. He was audacious almost beyond deseription. His 
brazenness reached a climax when he sat with defense counsel 
during the espionage trial of the onetime Justice Department 
employee, Judith Coplon. During this trial he would write 
out questions and hand them to defense counsel to direct to 
FBI agents on the witness stand. He was particularly inter- 
ested m having questions asked pertaining to our internal 
administration and procedures. 


Igor A. Amosov 


Amosov, a lieutenant commander, was assistant naval attaché at 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington. On February 3, 1954, he was 
declared undesirable by the State Department. On February 8, he 
left this country to return to the Soviet Union. 

Although it is known that Amosov had engaged in espionage and 
this was the reason for his being declared persona non grata, the 
> S. Government has never revealed any of the facts pertaining to 
lis case. 


Leonid E. Pivnev 


Pivnev, a lieutenant colonel, was assistant air attaché in the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, D. C. He was declared persona non grata 
by the State Department on May 29, 1954, and returned to the 
Soviet Union on June 6. Again, no disclosure was made of the reasons 
for the action taken against him, although it is known that it involved 
spy activity. 
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Col. Ivan A. Bubchikov 


On June 14, 1956, Soviet Ambassador Georgi N. Zaroubin was 
handed a note declaring that Colonel Bubchikov, assistant military 
attaché of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, was persona non 
grata in the United States. The note said Bubchikov ‘was engaged 
in activities incompatible to his continued presence in this country” 
and asked that his immediate departure from the United States be 
effected. 

Bubchikov left for the Soviet Union on June 24. The State Depart- 
ment did not announce the ouster of Colonel Bubchikov until July 3, 
after he had left the country. It refused to release any details of his 
activities, but the fact that he had engaged in espionage was con- 
firmed. 

Major Yuri P. Krylov 

On January 14, 1957, Soviet chargé d’affaires, Sergi Striganov, was 
summoned to the State Department to receive a note which stated 
that the continued presence in the United States of Major Krylov, 
assistant military attaché of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, “‘is 
no longer considered acceptable and the Embassy is requested to 
arrange for his immediate departure.” 

The note said the U. S. Government had ascertained that Krylov 
“has engaged in highly improper activities incompatible with his 
diplomatie status.” It further stated that he was declared persona 
non grata for “improperly purchasing quantities of electronic equip- 
ment * * * through American intermediaries.” 

The State Department revealed that the electronic equipment 
Krylov had purchased was classified and not licensed for export. It 
also revealed that he had tried to buy classified military information. 

The Justice Department did not identify the intermediaries through 
whom Krylov had attempted to get secret military information. It 
did reveal, however, that Krylov had failed in his attempt because the 
person he approached had immediately contacted the FBI. 

On January 26, 1957, Krylov, his wife, and two sons left the United 
States. “I am happy to be returning to the motherland,” he said. 


Vassili M. Molev 


Molev, a clerk attached to the Soviet Embassy in Washington and 
former employee of the Soviet U. N. delegation, left the United States 
for the Soviet Union, with his wife, on January 28, 1957. The couple 
was escorted to their plane at Idlewild Airport, New York City, by 
three Russian-speaking men. 

Neither the State nor Justice Departments, nor the Soviet Embassy, 
would give any reason for Molev’s departure. Unofficially it was 
learned that his leavi ing the United States was linked with the arrest, 
a few days earlier, of Jack and Myra Soble and Jacob Albam on 
charges of espionage. This was confirmed when Molev was named 
as a co-conspirator in the indictments of the Sobles, Albam and, later, 
the Zlatovskis. Molev, reportedly the pay master for the espionage 
ring for which these people worked, had been declared persona non 

grata by the State Department the ‘day after the Sobles’ arrest. 


Nikolai I. Kurochkin 
On June 7, 1958, the State Department announced that it was 
expelling Kurochkin, third secretary of the Soviet Embassy, for trying 
83461°—68——4 
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to buy United States military secrets from an American magazine 
writer. A State Department note sent to the Soviet Embassy on June 
6 demanded Kurochkin’s immediate departure from this country. 

The Department of Justice identified Charles Beaumet of Arlington, 
Va., as the writer. Kurochkin had met Beaumet socially while 
Beaumet was a reporter for the National Guardsman magazine. They 
went on fishing trips together. Kurochkin told Beaumet that if 
Beaumet could get U.S. Army manuals for him, he would write articles 
for Soviet publications with the information they contained and give 
Beaumet part of the royalties. 

Beaumet was given about $435 by Kurochkin in the period 
September-December 1957 for various manuals, news releases, and 
other unclassified data he turned over to the embassy secretary. 

Beaumet went to the FBI when Kurochkin asked him to get certain 
secret information. 

Kurochkin’s ouster followed a short time later. 


OTHER SOVIET EMBASSY PERSONNEL WHO SPIED 


In addition to the above-cited cases there are others in which, 
though no formal charge or expulsion order has been issued by the 
United States Government, it is known that Soviet embassy personnel 
have engaged in espionage or attempted espionage. 


It. Col. Anatoli A. Popov 


Popov was assistant military attaché of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, D. C. He left this country in April 1956, just one 
week after the ‘Tom Jones,” whose experience with the Soviet 
espionage network was recounted in an earlier section of this report 
(see p. 22), committed suicide. It was Popov who contacted Jones 
and held various meetings with him after Jones delivered his note to 
the Soviet Embassy. Popov, although not publicly declared persona 
non grata, was recalled to the Soviet Union at the request of the 
State Department. 

Vladimir P. Mikheev 

Mikheev was a clerk-translator in the office of the military attaché 
of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Sidney Hatkin, a civilian employee of the Air Force, gave to 
United States security agencies—and to this committee in public 
testimony of May 10, 1956—information concerning Mikheev’s 
attempted espionage activities while he was in the United States. 

In February 1956, Hatkin, having been dismissed by the Air Force 
as a security risk, was looking for a new position. He placed adver- 
tisements in newspapers stressing his qualifications as an economist 
with a research background. 

Mikheev contacted him in response to one of these ads. He said he 
would like a resume of Hatkin’s experience and that if, after studying 
it, he found he could use him, he would get in touch with him again, 
Mikheev gave Hatkin only his name and did not otherwise identify 
himself. 

Two months later, in April, Mikheev again called Hatkin and asked 
him to meet him in a Washington restaurant. At the restaurant, he 
offered him $25 per day for a paper on the U. S. aircraft industry and 
advanced him $25 as a binder to the agreement. When Hatkin asked 
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Mikheev what he wanted the paper for, he said that he was planning 
to write a book while working for a Ph. D. degree from the University 
of Maryland. He then said he would be in touch with Hatkin again— 
but did not identify himself further or say where he could be reached, 

Hatkin became suspicious of Mikheev and went to the FBI, where 
he told what had transpired in their meetings. He then learned for 
the first time who Mikheev actually was. 

When Mikheev called him again to arrange another meeting, Hatkin 
asked him to come to his home. When Mikheev did so, Hatkin 
returned the $25 he had received from him and informed Mikheev that 
he wanted no further contacts with him. 

Moscow recalled Mikheev immediately after Hatkin’s testimony 
before this committee, even though the State Department did not 
officially declare him persona non grata. 

Following this incident, Hatkin was restored to his position with 
the Air Force. 

Viktor Matveevich Zegal 

Zegal arrived in the United States to take up his duties as second 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington early in March 1954, 

In October and November 1955, Zegal accompanied a Soviet hous- 
ing delegation on its tour of the United States. Several times during 
the month of November, he contracted an official of the National 
Association of Home Builders, the organization which acted as host 
to the Soviet housing delegation during its visit here. In one of 
his visits to this official, he asked for, and was given, the itinerary 
of the group’s U.S. tour. During a subsequent visit, he asked the 
same official if it would be possible for him to get for the Soviet housing 
delegation copies of two reports prepared by the National Bureau of 
Standards several years earlier. 

Investigation revealed that these reports (which had been originally 
requested by the Office of Naval Research), though unclassified, were 
unavailable because no general publication of them had ever been 
made. It was also learned that the reports dealt with the character- 
istics of certain chemicals and could not possibly have anything to 
do with either the building or housing industry. 

In addition, an official of the National Bureau of Standards recalled 
that the Soviet Union, at some time in the past, had made other 
attempts to secure the same reports. 

Despite the fact that Zegal had violated established diplomatic 
procedure in the method he used to try to get information for Soviet 
intelligence, he was not declared persona non grata. He left the United 
States in the spring of 1957, apparently after completing a normal 
tour of duty here. 

A former officer of the MVD, although he did not recognize Zegal’s 
name did—when shown a photograph of him—remembered ‘‘Zegal” 
as a man he had seen many times at the MVD center in Moscow and 
said he was positive Zegal was an MVD agent. 

Ivan F. Bukanov 


Bukanov was an employee of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 
On November 29, 1955—after Zegal had made the initial request to 
the National Association of Home Builders official for the two previ- 
ously mentioned reports—Bukanov appeared at the office of this 
official, introduced himself, and asked if it would be possible to get the 
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reports. In a letter dated November 30, the official informed him that 
they were not available. 

Two former MVD agents have identified a photograph of Bukanov 
as a person known to them to be an MVD officer. Belanov returned 
to the Soviet Union early in 1957. 

It is clear that, in the case of Bukanov and Zegal, Soviet intelligence 
was using contacts made through the exchange program to try to get 
information which was completely unrelated to the interests of a 
Soviet exchange delegation—while pretending that it was doing so 
at the request of the delegation 
Vassili Mikhailovich Zubilin 

Zubilin served in the United States for two and one-half years as 
third, and then second, secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton, arriving here for that purpose in January 1942. 

According to the FBI, Zubilin, from the time of his arrival in the 
beginning of 1942 until he left this country on August 27, 1944, was 
the head of the administration of the MVD Foreign Information 
Service. As such, he had complete charge of the movement of Soviet 
espionage agents in and out of this country. 

While serving with the embassy in Washington, Zubilin played a 
key role in the theft of atomic secrets from the radiation laboratory 
at the University of California in Berkeley. The Soviet espionage 
project at this laboratory was under the direction of Steve Nelson, 
presently a Communist Party official in Western Pennsylvania, who 
was then the party organizer of Alameda County, California, where 
the laboratory is located. 

It is known from U. S. intelligence reports that on one occasion 
Nelson visited Zubilin, who was then in Oakland, and complained 
about the inefficiency of two persons in the espionage cell at the 
laboratory. As a result of Nelson’s complaint to Zubilin, the two 
were transferred to other party activity. 

In March 1943, several days after a scientist from the laboratory 
visited Nelson at his home and gave him information about experi- 
ments being conducted at the laboratory (which was then working 
on the atomic bomb project), Nelson met Peter Ivanov, the Soviet 
vice consul in San Francisco, and transferred a small package or 
envelope to him. A few days later, Zubilin appeared at Nelson’s 
home and turned over to him ten bills of unknown denominations. 
This was obviously a payoff for the information he had obtained. 

Until a short while ago, this is all that was publicly known of 
Zubilin’s espionage activities in the United States. Zubilin had been 
in this country in the 1930’s, however, as a representative of Amtorg, 
the Soviet trade organization. During this period, he used various 
aliases—‘“Melamet,” “Herbert Edwards” or ‘Edward Herbert,” 
‘Vassili Luchenko,” and ‘Peter’? (while serving as secretary to the 
embassy in 1942-44, he used the cover name “Cooper” in his contacts 
with Communist Party representatives). 

Boris Morros has revealed that it was Zubilin, using the name of 
“Melamet,’’ who approached him in the middle 1930’s when he was 
manager of the Paramount Theater in New York City, identified him- 
self as an Amtorg representative, and spoke to him about sending 
packages to his parents in the Soviet Union, 
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“This is actually the very first infiltration—how it started,’’ Morros 
told this committee in recounting how he became involved in Soviet 
espionage as a U.S. counteragent. 

A year or two later, Zubilin again approached Morros at the Para- 
mount Studios in Hollywood. This time he used the name ‘Edward 
Herbert” or ‘Herbert Edwards’—Morros does not recall which 
now—end said he had come to collect food and clothing packages for 
Morros’ parents. 

Zubilin again contacted Morros in 1942, this time using his real 
name and informing him that he was then attached to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington. Again he inquired about packages for 
Morros’ parents. When Morros told him that his mother had died 
end that he had made overtures to the Soviet Government to bring 
his father to this country, Zubilin said that he would help him with 
this. 

After Morros’ father reached the United States, Zubilin, by threat- 
ening Morros with retaliation against other relatives still living in the 
Soviet Union if he did not cooperate, forced Morros to agree to use 
his record company as a cover for Soviet intelligence operations. It 
was Zubilin who brought Morros and the Sterns together to arrange 
the transfer of his (Morros’) record company to them for this purpose. 

Hede Massing, a courier for Soviet espionage rings here and abroad 
during the thirties, has testified that Zubilin was an MVD official. 
She had met him in Moscow as “Peter.” It was Zubilin’s wife, whom 
she knew as “Helen,” who, in the late 1930’s—when Hede Massing 
became disillusioned with communism and was ready to break with 
it—forced her to return to the Soviet Union, even though she was 
afraid that she might never get out alive once she went back there. 
Hede Massing has written of Elizabeth Zubilin (“Helen”): “She was 
not only a well-educated Marxist and a highly trained GPU agent, 
she was also a shrewd psychologist * * * I was afraid of her.” 

Zubilin was named as a co-conspirator in the indictment of the 
Sobles, and both he and his wife (Elizabeth, Lisa) were named co- 
conspirators in the Zlatovskis indictment. 


U. N. PERSONNEL EXPELLED AS SPIES 


The following Soviet personnel, all formerly attached to the United 
Nations itself or its Soviet delegation, have been expelled from the 
United States—or denied reentry to it—for engaging in espionage: 
Valentin A. Gubitchev 


On March 4, 1949, Gubitchev, then employed by the United Nations 
headquarters in New York City as an architectural engineer, and 
Judith Coplon, an employee of the U. S. Department of Justice, 
were arrested by FBI agents in New York City. 

At the time of the arrest, Miss Coplon’s purse was found to contain 
secret lists, taken from the files of the Justice Department, which 
contained the names of counterespionage agents—and also of Com- 
munists engaged in espionage—in this country. Both Zubilin and 
Miss Coplon had been under FBI surveillance for some time. 

On the same day, Gubitchev was indicted on the charge of un- 
lawfully attempting to obtain “documents, writings, and notes” and 
also intelligence reports relating to national defense, and of conspiring 
to obtain “intelligence reports relating to espionage activities in the 
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United States.” Judith Coplon was named with him in the indict- 
ment. 

Gubitchev claimed diplomatic immunity but was nevertheless tried 
on the grounds that his diplomatic visa had expired. On March 10, 
1950, following his conviction on espionage charges, he was sentenced 
to 15 years’ imprisonment, with the proviso that the sentence would 
be suspended if he were to leave the United States within two weeks. 
Ten days later, Gubitchev sailed for Poland on the Polish liner 
“Batory.” 

Nikolai Skvartsov 

Skvartsov arrived in this country in 1950 to take up his position as 
political affairs officer in the Department of Security Council Affairs 
of the United Nations. He worked directly under Gen. Constantin 
E. Zinchenko, assistant secretary to the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations. 

Skvartsov left the United States temporarily in July 1952 and, a 
short while later, was denied a reentry visa when he attempted to re- 
turn here to resume his duties at the United Nations. The denial was 
based on the ground that during his previous residence in the United 
Fea he had engaged in activities incompatible with his U. N. 

uties. 

The United Nations terminated Skvartsov’s agreement after re- 
ceiving a State Department note which was not made public. Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie, however, gave the following reasons for 
Skvartsov’s dismissal: 


1. He had broken United States laws by attempting espio- 


age. 

2. He had tried to engage others in his attempts to gather 
secret information. 

3. He had carried on these activities under an assumed 
name. 


Aleksandr P. Kovalev 


Kovalev was second secretary to the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations. On February 3, 1954, the United States Govern- 
ment declared him persona non grata. He left this country to re- 
turn to the U.S. S. R. on February 10. Although the precise charges 
against Kovalev were never made public, it is known that he was en- 
gaged in spy activity. 

Rostislav Shapovalov 

Shapovalov was second secretary of the Soviet Mission to the 
United Nations. After Aleksiv Petukhov, an employee of the Soviet 
Mission, made an initial contact with Michael Shateff, a Russian 
refugee seaman in the U. S., and tried to disillusion him about his 
future in this country, Shapovalov joined Petukhov in subsequent 
calls on Shatoff in which the two Soviet officials exerted ‘‘subtle 
blackmail and pressure’ on him. Shatoff testified that he believed 
“they wanted to make me a Soviet agent.” 

On August 29, 1956, the State Department requested that Shapo- 
valov leave the United States immediately, 
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Victor Ivanovich Petrov 


Petrov was an employee of the U. N. Secretariat, working as a trans- 
lator in the languages section. He had been recruited for this position 
in Moscow in 1953. 

On August 24, 1956, the United Nations announced that Petrov had 
been “‘separated” from the organization under the U. S.-U. N. agree- 
ment which bars U, N. personnel from carrying on nonofficial activities 
in this country which constitute “abuse of the privilege of residence.” 

The U.S. delegation to the U. N. issued astatement saying Petrov 
had sought to get ‘information vital to the security and defense of the 
United States.” 

The Department of Justice revealed that Petrov had contacted an 
employee of a U. S. aircraft corporation after seeing an ad the man 
had placed in a metropolitan newspaper soliciting part-time drafting 
work. Petrov first asked the man to trace for him diagrams of air- 
craft which appeared in various commercial magazines. After 
obvious attempts to develop the employee’s friendship, Petrov indi- 
cated to this man that he would pay large sums of money for infor- 
mation he might obtain from the aircraft company for which he 
worked. He also asked the employee if he had friends and acquaint- 
ances at the plant who needed money and were in a position to obtain 
company information. 

Finally, Petrov gave the man a chart showing the specifications 
and flight characteristics of U. S. aircraft which contained blanks in 
certain instanees, indicating that, in the interests of national defense, 
these figures could not be released. Petrov indicated that he would 
pay the aircraft company employee for filling in these blanks and 
persisted in his attempts to secure this information, even after the 
employee had pointed out that it was classified data. 

It was then that the employee went to U. S. security officials and 
told of Petrov’s activities. 

Petrov did not even wait for his formal discharge from the U. N. 
He left this country for the Soviet Union on August 23, the day 
before the U. N. announcement of his dismissal. 


EXPELLED SATELLITE DIPLOMATS 


Various personnel of the Communist satellite nations assigned to 
their embassies and consulates here, or to the United Nations, have 
also been forced to leave this country because of espionage activity: 


Christache Zambeti 


Zambeti, first secretary of the Rumanian Legation in Washington, 
was charged by the U. S. Government with attempting to blackmail 
a U.S. citizen, V. C. Georgescu, into espionage. 

Georgescu, managing director and board chairman of Romano- 
Americana, Rumanian subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, had come to the U. S. with his wife on a business trip 
in early 1947. While they were here, the Communists consolidated 
their power in Rumania and nationalized the country’s oil companies. 
Mr. Georgescu was advised that it would not be wise for him to return 
to his native land. He and his wife remained in this country and 
became citizens. They tried, without success, to get their two sons 
out of Rumania. 
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At 8:30 a. m., on May 20, 1953, Mr. Georgescu received a telephone 
call at his New York City apartment. The caller said he had just 
come from Rumania and had a letter from Georgescu’s son. He 
refused to identify himself, but came to the apartment and showed 
Mr. Georgescu a photograph of the two boys which had this message 
on the back: “‘Dear Daddy, please do all you can to help us.”’ 

Zambeti, the anonymous phone caller and visitor, then identified 
himself and promised Georgescu he could see his children “within the 
year if you will * * * collaborate with us.’ 

Despite the danger to his sons, Georgescu went to the State Depart- 
ment with the information about Zambeti’s actions. 

After being declared persona non grata, Zambeti left the U. S. on 
May 30, 1953, cleiming that the whole affair was “a dirty frame-up.”’ 

Three days earlier, doctors had ordered Mr. Georgescu to bed for 
a complete rest after he had collapsed because of worry over his sons. 
President Eisenhower intervened directly in this case and, in 1954, 


the Georgescu’s sons were permitted to leave Rumania and come to 
the United States. 


Czechoslovakian Embassy Personnel 


On October 31, 1949, Dr. Erwin Munk of the Czechoslovakian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C., was declared persona non grata by the 
State Department. At the same time, four other persons attached to 
the Czechoslovakian Embassy—Teo H. Florin, the first secretary, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Syrovatka and a clerk named Horvat—were also de- 
clared undesirable and asked to leave the country. 

This action on the part of the United States Government was based 
on information received from Joseph Molnar, a refugee Czechoslo- 
vakian writer and journalist, who had served as an undercover agent 
for the FBI while posing as a collaborator with the above-named 
individuals in their attempts to steal U. S. secrets. 

Florin, the first secretary of the embassy, had contacted Molnar 
shortly after his arrival in this country as a refugee in 1946. It was 
through Florin that Molnar later met Horvat, Dr. and Mrs. Syro- 
vatka, and Dr. Munk, who gave Molnar espionage assignments, 


OTHER SATELLITE EMBASSY ESPIONAGE AGENTS 


In the satellite embassy field, too, certain individuals have been 
permitted to remain in this country despite the fact that they have 
been exposed as having engaged in espionage activity: 


Col. Oto Biheler 


On August 29, 1948, the U. S. Consulate in Prague issued a visa 
to Colonel Biheler for his entry into the United States to serve as 
military and air attaché of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. During the three years he was here, Colonel Biheler made 
several trips to Canada and Mexico, as well as to Czechoslovakia. 

Former Senator Herbert R. O’Conor revealed in November 1951 
that, as a member of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, he 
had learned that U. S. intelligence services had established that 
Colonel Biheler had engaged in the following activities: 

He had procured information on bacteriological warfare research 
being conducted by the Army center at Camp Detrick, Maryland. 
Through the Czechoslovakian consul in Cleveland, Biheler had 
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ordered certain bacteriological samples and received thousands of 
dollars worth of research material which he had sent to Czechoslovakia 
by diplomatic courier. 

In December 1949 and August 1950, Colonel Biheler was engaged 
in procuring articles used in jet propulsion for shipment to Czecho- 
slovakia by diplomatic pouch. 

In July and August 1950, he was procuring for shipment outside the 
United States, and in violation of the law of this country, tubes used 
in proximity fuses of artillery shells and also geiger meters used for the 
detection of radioactive material. 

He had also directed the procurement of information on atomic 
energy and U. S. uranium stock. 

In addition, he engaged in a great amount of “legal’’ espionage, 
ordering from various governmental agencies all available publica- 
tions on such subjects as strategic bombing, atomic energy, and 
captured German military ordnance documents. 

Despite these facts, Colonel Biheler was not declared persona non 
grata. He returned to Czechoslovakia in early 1951. 


U. N. AND DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL IDENTIFIED AS ESPIONAGE 
AGENTS 


Although it is not known publicly whether or not they have actually 
engaged in espionage while stationed in the United States, a number 
of persons attached to Communist embassies or U. N. delegations here 


have been identified as members or officers of the espionage agencies 
of their governments. 


Konstantin Nikolaevich Koudryartsev 


When Ismail Ege testified before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, he identified the above-named person as a member of 
Soviet Military intelligence. Koudryavtsev, Ege said, had served as 
Tass correspondent in Turkey. Later, in 1941, he had been trans- 
ferred to Moscow. From there he went to Canada, where he was 
involved in the Gouzenko atomic spy case. He was subsequently 
appointed to the Soviet delegation to the United Nations. 

Ege testified that Koudryavtsev was an agent of the Fourth Sec- 
tion of the Soviet Military Intelligence and had worked under him 
(Ege) for a time. 

Koudryavtsev is still a member of the Soviet delegation to the U. N. 
Pavel Mikhailov 


Ege identified Mikhailov as chief of the European Section of the 
Fourth Section of Soviet Military Intelligence, said he was a graduate 
of the Soviet Air Force Academy, and that he had gone into the 
Soviet intelligence service two or three years before he (Ege) had. 
Ege knew, without question, that Mikhailov had been a Soviet in- 
telligence agent at least during the years 1938 to 1941. 

It is known that while serving as acting Soviet consul general in 
New York City in 1945, Mikhailov was in touch with Louise Bransten 
Berman, a wealthy American woman who has several times been 
identified with Soviet espionage operations in this country. 

Igor Gouzenko, the code clerk whose defection led to the exposure 
and breakup of the Communist espionage ring associated with the 
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Soviet Embassy in Canada, identified Mikhailov as head of Red 
Army espionage activities in the New York area. 


POLISH AGENTS 


Josef Swiatlo, the former secret police official referred to earlier in 
this report, has informed this committee that he knew of many Polish 
secret police agents who had served in free world nations under 
diplomatic or other covers. He was not able to name any presently 
in this country because, after his defection in 1953, the Communist 
government of Poland had recalled from foreign assignment in non- 
Communist nations all espionage agents it had reason to believe were 
known to Swiatlo as such. 

In addition to naming a number of these people who had served in 
other countries in the past, he gave this committee information on 
two who had previously been stationed in the United States. They 
were: 

Jan Brudzinski 

3rudzinski had been an employee of the Polish press agency in the 
United States. Swiatlo said that this man was actually an operative 
of Department VII of the Polish Ministry of Security (secret police). 
Brudzinski was recalled immediately after Swiatlo defected. 


Marian Stecki 


Swiatlo could not recall Stecki’s exact position in this country, 
but stated he had been a member of the Polish secret police since 1944 
and, before coming here, had been chief of a section in its Department 
V._ Prior to World War II, Stecki had worked for Soviet intelligence 
in Poland. 

The woman who posed as Stecki’s wife when he was stationed in the 
United States, Swiatlo said, was not his legal one. Stecki had mar- 
ried shortly after World War II and, two weeks later, his wife was 
involved in an automobile accident which left her legs completely 
pay ea The woman who posed as his wife in the United States 
1ad no such handicap and was perfectly well. Actually she had been 
his secretary when he worked in Department V of the secret police 
and was transferred with him, in 1950 or 1951, to Department VII. 


FORMER RUMANIAN DIPLOMATS TESTIFY 


In June 1949, three former members of the Rumanian Legation in 
the United States testified before a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee. 
They were Pamfil Riposanu, former first counselor; Mircea Metes, 
former first secretary; and Alfons Vogel, former press counselor. All 
were self-exiles in this country, having quit the legation after the 1947 
Communist purge in Rumania. All agreed in their testimony that 
Communist countries use their embassies and legations for espionage 
purposes. Summing up the beliefs of the three, Riposanu said in his 
testimony: 


In my opinion the Communist governments of all satellite 
countries use everyone—not only diplomats, every person, 
every chauffeur, every man who is sent here—for espionege 
and propaganda. 
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For various reasons it has never been possible for this committee 
to make a thoroughgoing check into the backgrounds of all Soviet 
diplomatic and U. N. personnel who have served in this country. In 
1951, however, the late Senator Pat McCarran, as chairman of a 
Senate Immigration Subcommittee, made a list of 100 names taken 
at random from the names of several thousand representatives of 
Communist nations who had been stationed in this country and 
enjoyed the benefit of diplomatic status through their attachment to 
the United Nations or to Iron Curtain embassies and consulates. 

He sent this list to the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
with a request for all available background information on them. 
The reply from the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency con- 
tained the following information: 

Thirty-two of the 100 diplomatic-status personnel had been “en- 
gaged in active work for the intelligence services of their respective 
countries.” 

Twenty-one of the 100 were reported to have been active in “Com- 
munist organizational work of an underground or subversive nature, 
outside their homelands.” 

Twenty-nine of the 100 were reported to have been “ardently 
working in subversive activities which—in the light of known Com- 
munist methods, must be considered to be * * * against the interests 
of the United States.” 

Again, additional cases and evidence could be cited. Again, 
however, this committee believes that the facts presented in this 
chapter are sufficient to make clear to the American public the true 
nature of the many Communist diplomats who come to this country 


and, with big smiles on their faces, proclaim their devotion to 
“peaceful coexistence.” 








CHAPTER V 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE KREMLIN 


Bribes, blackmail, sex, alcohol, narcotics and every other tool of Satan are 
their [the MVD’s] stock in trade. Like spiders, they gradually weave a web 
around their victim, using his own weaknesses to help them, until he is com- 
pletely at their mercy—and they have no mercy! 


—Li. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Sept. 16, 1958. 


Official U. S. representatives permanently stationed in, or passing 
through, Iron Curtain countries are subject both to attempts to recruit 
them into espionage through various devices—including blackmail— 
and also to being framed as spies even though they are completely 
innocent of the charge. 

The framing of official U. S. representatives as espionage agents is 
usually indirectly associated with the Kremlin’s spy activities in this 
country. In one sense, it is also a phase of Soviet political warfare 
against the United States. A situation arises which convinces the 
Kremlin that, for propaganda purposes, it must uncover an ‘American 
spy” in the U.S. 8S. R. or a satellite nation. Most often the situation 
is the revelation, by this country, that a Soviet diplomat has engaged 
= espionage here, although other developments, too, may prompt the 
raming. 

Generally speaking, the Kremlin is insensitive to public opinion. 
It has repeatedly shown this by its calm announcements of cold- 
blooded atrocities it has committed—such as the murder of Imre Nagy 
earlier this year—even though it knows that news of these events will 
arouse bitter anti-Soviet feeling in the free world. 

Moscow is very sensitive, however, about one thing—the exposure 
of its official diplomatic representatives as spies—because revelations 
of violation of diplomatic conduct on its part endanger its diplomatic 
ties with free nations. Inasmuch as the establishment and mainte- 
nance of diplomatic relations with all countries the Soviet Union 
intends to infiltrate and take over is so important to its plans for world 
conquest, Moscow naturally fears anything which threatens them.! 

A fairly recent incident provides a telling example of how the 
Kremlin, when caught in an embarrassing position because one of its 
diplomats has violated accepted diplomatic conduct, tries to place the 
United States in an equally embarrassing position. 

Shortly after an Iron Curtain diplomat was declared persona non 
grata for engaging in espionage while stationed in the United States, 
a U.S. embassy official in an Iron Curtain country planned a Sunday 
afternoon drive with his family into the countryside of the Red nation 
in which he was stationed. As required by law, he informed the 


1 The Special Committee on Communist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in its 1958 report makes the following statement: 

Diplomatic recognition is essential to Communist subversion. The Communist espionage apparatus 
needs the diplomatic immunity of its embassies and consulates to set up spy centers. It needs the 
unbroken seal of the diplomatic pouch to transmit orders to its spys and couriers and to receive back 
their reports and microfilmed documents, 
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appropriate officials of the Red government of his plans and made 
known to them the route he planned to follow in his drive. 

When Sunday arrived, he took off with his family for what he 
thought would be a routine, uneventful, and pleasant drive. When 
he was about half way to his destination, he encountered a detour 
sign which he naturally followed. It led to another and then another, 
all of which he followed—until he suddenly found himself at the 
entrance gate of a military airfield. 

As soon as he stopped his car, he was surrounded by guards who 
hustled him off to a nearby plane. There pictures of him were taken, 
“proving”’ that he had been caught in the act of spying. 

When he was charged with espionage and declared persona non 
grata by the Red government—as he naturally was a few days later— 
the United States had no choice but to recall him, even though he 
was completely innocent of the charge. 

The Kremlin, through its world-wide propaganda agencies, spread 
to every corner of the earth the story of how a U.S. diplomatic official 
had allegedly been caught in an espionage attempt. 

Moscow has threatened an even more serious type of reprisal 
against the United States for action it takes to protect this Nation’s 
security, i. e., for its expulsion of Communist diplomats caught spying. 

On April 28, 1949, shortly after Valentin Gubitchev’s apprehension 
in the Coplon case, the following statement appeared in Moscow’s 
Literary Gazette: 

The arrest in the United States of Valentin Gubitchev 
gives Russia the right either to demand satisfaction from the 
United States or adopt reprisal measures against American 
citizens or diplomats. 


Through this threat it actually succeeded in interfering in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the United States. Former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson subsequently revealed that he had recommended 
that Gubitchev’s 15 year prison sentence be suspended—provided 
Gubitchev agreed to leave the country—because of the fear that if 
Gubitchev actually had to serve time in prison the Soviet Union 
would take reprisals against U. S. personnel stationed within its 
borders or in its satellite nations. 

Since the end of World War II, over a dozen persons attached to 
the U. S. Embassy in Moscow have been expelled from the Soviet 
Union, usually on false charges of espionage similar to those made 
against the anonymous U. 8S. embassy official referred to above. 
In some cases, however, U. S. representatives have been expelled for 
other reasons. 

U. S. Ambassador George F. Kennan was declared persona non 
grata by the Kremlin in 1952. On September 19 of that year, Ken- 
nan stopped off in Berlin on his way to a conference of U. S. ambas- 
sadors in London. At a news conference in Berlin, he told corre- 
spondents that contacts between the Americans and the Russian 
people in Moscow had been reduced to zero. He added that this 
condition reminded him of the lack of contact between the United 
States and the people of Germany which took place immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, when he and other personnel from the U. S. Embassy 
in Berlin were interned for several months. 
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Violent attacks on Kennan in the Soviet press followed his state- 
ment. Pravda denounced him as a “slanderer disguised as a diplo- 
mat” and claimed that he was guilty of conduct unbecoming an 
ambassador—a strange accusation to be made against a man who 
had so obviously gone to Moscow with the intent of doing his best to 
= iy relations and contacts between the U. S. and the Soviet 

nion. 

Despite the fact that these attacks on Kennan were considered 
highly improper and completely unjustified, they led, as expected, 
to his being expelled from the Soviet Union. Inasmuch as Moscow, 
at the time, was conducting an intense “Hate America” campaign 
and generally following a hard policy in its relations with this country, 
it was believed that this was the real reason for Kennan’s being 
declared persona non grata. 

John A. Baker, second secretary of the U. S. Embassy in Moscow, 
was expelled from the Soviet Union in May, 1958. The Kremlin 
charged that he had ‘“‘systematically violated the norms of behaviour 
for diplomatic representatives” while attending Moscow University. 

Baker, who had been taking courses in Russian history at the 
university, revealed after he had left the Soviet Union that he had 
become friendly with some of the university students, dined with 
them in public restaurants, invited them to his home as guests, and 
attended various sports events with them, 

Baker said: 


IT can only conclude that my attempt to develop better 
understanding of the Soviet Union through friendships with 
its citizens is considered by the Soviets as a “violation of 
the norms of diplomatic behaviour.” 


(The Kremlin’s expulsion of Baker for these actions is a revealing 
comment on its sincerity in regard to the stated purposes of the 
current exchange program.) 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


The possibility of being framed as a spy is one of the lesser worries 
of U. S. personnel attached to diplomatic missions behind the Iron 
Curtain. This is something they cannot do anything about, because 
it usually follows, more or less automatically, the expulsion of an 
Iron Curtain diplomat from the United States for complicity in 
espionage. Charges of spying may be made against any embass 

ersonnel, although it is usually the military attachés who are accused, 
eed it appears most logical that such personnel would be interested 
in obtaining secret information and there is, therefore, a better chance 
that the charge will be believed if made against them. 

As part of its continuing, large-scale espionage activity, however, 
Moscow has set many other traps for U.S. and other non-Communist 
personnel stationed behind the Iron Curtain—traps which are a con- 
stant source of worry. 

Servants are one means used by the Kremlin to collect information 
on these people. 

Roy Essoyan was formerly Associated Press correspondent in 
Moscow. Shortly after his return to the United States in October 
1958, he wrote an article on what life in the Soviet Union is actually 
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like, which was published in the Washington Star of November 9. 


He gave a hint of the servant problem in this quotation from his 
article: 


You can’t choose your quarters, any more than you can 
choose your maid, interpreter, or the color of your living room 
walls. Everything is supplied by the Soviet government, 
usually in its own good time. 


Vice Admiral Leslie C. Stevens was Naval Attaché at the U. S. 
Embassy in Moscow from 1947 to 1949. In his book “Russian 
Assignment,’’' he gave a very complete picture of the conditions 
under which U. S. personnel live in the Soviet Union. Writing on 
the subject of servants, he says: 


No foreigners can just go out and get themselves a servant. 
All Soviet employees of any sort must be satisfactory to the 
Soviet government and registered with Burobin, the office 
which is responsible for all Sealine with foreigners that come 
under the general head of housekeeping as distinct from dip- 
lomatic or military affairs. They tell me that every Russian 
employee, including servants and teachers, is required to 
report back to his government on everything he can regarding 
foreigners—their interests, their characters and abilities, and 
what they are up to. Too many employees have either 
thoughtlessly or deliberately told of this for there to be any 
questions about it. 


Not only servants but all Soviet citizens who have contact with 
foreigners must be cleared by Soviet authorities. Roy Essoyan, in 
his previously mentioned article, tells of how he once called the 
Moscow telephone repair service directly after waiting three days for 
the appropriate Soviet Government bureau to take action. The city 
service informed him that its repairman could not do anything to help 
him because he hadn’t been cleared to work for foreigners. 

Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, head of the Economics Department of 
Bradley University, was the last non-Communist finance minister of 
Hungary. In 1947 he was sent to Moscow to negotiate an extor- 
tionate claim of 200 million dollars which the U. S. S. R. had made 
against his country—and succeeded in having it reduced to 21 million 
dollars. In his book “My Ringside Seat in Moscow,” ? written about 
his experiences in the U. S. S. R. during this period, he makes the 
following statement: 


* * * in Moscow, waiters, chambermaids, household serv- 
ants, barbers, manicurists, cab drivers, stenographers— 
everyone—spied on us and reported our every move. Of 
course we knew about the dabteate M. V. D. system for 
placing us in certain rooms in a certain hotel and seeing that 
we were never too long alone and unobserved. 

a” ~ 7” * * 


1 Atlantic Monthly Press, Little Brown, 1953, 
2 Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1952. 
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All domestic servants in the embassies of countries lucky 
enough to have embassies are hired from Burobin, the state 
cnqseysena agency, and their daily official reports on life in 
diplomatic circles are marvelously meticulous. 

The day after a pleasant evening spent at Spasso House 
with General and Mrs. Walter Bedell Smith, General Merku- 
lov amazed me by giving me a letter-perfect report on the 
night’s entertainment at the American embassy. Who was 
there, what we had worn, what was said—word for word— 
what we had to eat and drink, and how much. 

“Tt’s a shame,’’ General Merkulov said, pouring me a glass 
of cognac from a glittering Waterford decanter, “that Gen- 
eral Smith, the Ambassador of the richest country on earth, 
must use a cheap white-enameled tin pitcher for his drinks.” 
I was speechless. 


The following exchange, which took place during General Modelski’s 
appearance before the committee, reveals how—even in the United 
States—the MVD is continually digging up as much information as 
it can on diplomatic personnel: 


Question. The next document is dated February 18, 1947, 
from the Polish Army to General Modelski, and bears the 
signature of General Komar, It is stamped ‘Top secret.” 
General Komar in this communication states that informa- 
tion he previously requested concerning the characteristics 
of the attachés of foreign countries and their personnel had 
not been complied with and requested that General Modelski 
expedite the matter and send the material with the next mail. 
General Modelski, why did General Komar insist upon having 
information concerning attachés of foreign countries? 

General Mopetsxt. Because in my opinion they wanted 
to know the customs and habits of people to approach them. 
We have many connections here, and I remember that per- 
haps Colonel Alef has acquaintances with some. I am not 
speaking about behind the Iron Curtain, but Colonel Alef 
looked to get connection with some attachés from Latin 
America. Then they asked me to send all characteristics. 
In my opinion, he is very clever. 

Question. In other words, General Komar wished to know 
if any of the attachés were favorable to the Soviet Govern- 
ment or Polish Government; if so, they might be able to 
assist you in the future in acquiring information? 

General Mopetsx1. Yes. 


Through its intelligence agencies in this country, the Kremlin 
collects all possible information on American diplomatic personnel 
stationed behind the Iron Curtain. By combining this with infor- 
mation obtained from servants, who can watch nearly every move, 
and hear much of what is said in their homes, the secret police learn 
much about the character, personality, weakness, strong points, and 

ersonal lives of all Americans assigned to duty in the Soviet Union. 
With this information they are in a good position to know just who 
may or may not be approached and, in case of persons they believe 
may be susceptible, how best to approach them, 
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WIRING FOR SOUND 


Servants cannot be everywhere in the house in which they work 
nor in the presence of their employers at all times. Therefore, to 
supplement the information servants can obtain, the Soviet secret 
police make extensive use of concealed microphones and wire tapping 
devices which enable them to pry even into the private conversations 
and most personal affairs of American personnel assigned to Iron 
Curtain countries. The following quotation is taken from Roy 
Essoyan’s previously mentioned article, ‘“What’s Life Actually Like 
in Russia Today?” 


When an American arrives in Russia, one of the questions 
that intrigues him most is: 

“Ts it true that every telephone is tapped and every room 
wired?” 

Every Westerner that I’ve talked to in three years in 
Moscow operates on the assumption that it’s true up to a 
point. No one knows what point. 

We assume the switclics aren’t on in every apartment all 
the time, just as we assume not every letter we write or 
receive is read by the Russians. 

When you first arrive, they may be. If you keep regular 
hours and don’t disappear in the labyrinths of the city for 
long periods of unaccounted time the watch is probably 
relaxed to a periodic spot check. 

But Moscow’s diplomatic cocktail circuit is full of choice 
tidbits on the latest bloopers of the Soviet secret police, 
some apocryphal, others verified. 

The latest story going the rounds: A certain Western 
attaché couldn’t stand the suspense of not knowing. He 
started ripping up boards and found eight finely wired micro- 
phones in his three room apartment—two in the living room 
floor, two in the living room ceiling, two in the dining room 
ceiling and, final insult, two in the bedroom, This story has 
been verified. 

Admiral Stevens, in his book, confirms Essoyan’s report. He makes 


this observation about how the Soviet’s use of these devices affected 
his life and that of other personnel in Moscow with him: 


There have been too many established cases of wiring for 
sound for one to feel comfortable even when there are no 
Russians about. One feels safe in talking only in the pres- 
ence of noise, or when one is outdoors. It would be naive 
and foolish for a foreigner to fail to observe these precautions, 
whether or not he believes in their absolute necessity under 
all circumstances. 


The following quotations from Dr. Nyaradi’s book shed additional 
light on the extent to which the MVD uses such devices: 

* * * We suspected that our telephone calls were being 
overheard and quite soon after our arrival in Moscow I dis- 
covered this to be a fact. 

* * a * * 
83461°—58——_5 
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diplomatic immunity is a farce. When one of the new em- 
bassies was under construction, sixty concealed microphones 
were discovered. 

* * * * * 


We drove to the Hotel Moskva where we were shown to 
my old suite, Number 516. Everything radiated friendship; 
“la Kontrolka,’’ Anna Ivanovna, and Natasha, the little 
chambermaid, beamed a warm Russian welcome. Everyone 
was so charming that it was almost like coming home, except 
that when I walked into our bedroom, my foot struck an 
uneven spot on the floor. Lifting the corner of the red, blue 
and green striped carpet, I removed a newly installed micro- 
phone! 


It is difficult for those who never lived under these conditions to 
realize the effect it has on those who must do so for long periods of 
time, and how they become subconsciously and continually aware of 
the presence of hidden listening devices. Admiral Stevens tells of a 
trip he made to Frankfort, Germany, after being stationed in Moscow 
for some time. While there he had some business with another officer 
which was of such a nature that their talk had to be completely 
private. Admiral Stevens describes how the officer in question reacted 
to the natural precaution he (Admiral Stevens) took to see that 
their conversation would not be overheard: 


It was not until the officer with whom I had to talk showed 
some mild surprise that I realized how natural it was to me 
to take him out into the open air for our conversation, where 
there could be no prying ears, human or mechanical. 


TRAILING 


U. S. diplomatic personnel, even when outside their homes or offices 
in Moseow, and therefore not under the eyes of their servants and 
within the hearing of concealed microphones, are still not free of the 
prying eyes of the Soviet secret police. 

Essoyan wrote? 

Western military attachés are the most closely watched 
people in Moscow. Every time one of their cars drives out 
of the embassy, one or more Soviet cars wheel out of a side 
street to follow. 


Again Essoyan’s statements have been verified by Admiral Stevens: 


All of the officers living at both Spiro and Khlebny are fol- 
lowed wherever they go by the secret police in plain clothes, 
to see if they are engaged in espionage. 


After making this statement Admiral Stevens goes on to recount 
how one of the U. S. officers— 


Every time he sees me * * * tells me how he has been 
trailed, and how to catch them at it, for they never follow 
openly. One of the principal amusements seems to be to try 
to evade the slezhka. I have told my officers that the best 
thing to do is to ignore it completely and act normally, for as 
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long as they try to shake off their slezhka they give grounds 
for suspicion that they are up to something. 


Soviet officials claim that foreigners are continually trailed by the 
secret police for their own protection. 
As Essoyan points out: 


There’s a militiaman—Soviet policemen—outside every 
embassy and each of the half-dozen buildings assigned to 
foreigners, 24 hours a day officially, strictly for your pro- 
tection. 

He knows what time you come in and with whom, what 
time you go out and who comes to visit you * * * 


Admiral Stevens writes that this “protection” claim was advanced 
by Soviet authorities in Odessa to the U. S. attaché there when he 
asked why he was always followed everywhere he went. One incident 
involving this attaché, however, proved conclusively the falsity of 
official claims that the secret police trailed diplomatic personnel in 
order to protect or help them. 


One night he came out on the street to find the tires 
stripped from his car and the thieves hard at work on the 
instrument board. Across the street, the Soviet car which 
always followed him was parked, and its plain-clothes men 
were sitting in it, idly watching the scene. Needless to say, 
he got no satisfaction from them or from his complaints at 
police headquarters, beyond the doubtful satisfaction of 
throwing the protective theory back in their teeth. 


The close cooperation between the MVD and Intourist, the Soviet 
“travel” service, for trailing and other purposes is revealed in this 
quotation from Dr. Nyaradi’s book: 


I grew to know the M.V.D. well while I was in Moscow 
through the spying of the dejournaia on our floor at the Hotel 
Moskva—whom we named “la Kontrolka’”—the prying of 
Anna Ivanovna and the members, guides, and even chauf- 
feurs of the Intourist office. My first suspicions of the con- 
nection of Intourist and MVD came when I discovered that, 
by a diabolical coincidence, no sightseeing tour, no opera eve- 
ning, no shopping was ever planned for us on the days when 
we would be called by the Ministry of Foreign Trade for ne- 
gotiations. Intourist always knew, sometimes weeks in ad- 
vance, exactly when we would be called on business. 


This constant trailing of foreign officials by the MVD serves a dual 
purpose. Unquestionably, in the minds of the Soviet officials, it is 
to some extent a security measure—one way of protecting the Soviet 
state from espionage.' 





1 In “Empire of Fear,” Viadimir Petrov makes a statement which is an interesting commentary on Soviet 
officialdom’s fear of foreign diplomatic spies: 
“In all my twenty-one years as a professional State Security Officer, I never came across one authentic 
case of foreign espionage in the Soviet Union in peace-time, 
7 > - * * 7 = 
“Yet, according to the ceaseless warnings of the Soviet authorities, Russia is so riddled from top to bottom 
with the agents of foreign intelligence that only perpetual and relentless vigilance saves it from destruction,” 
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It also serves, however, as a means of collecting as much informa- 
tion as possible about all foreign personnel to assist in framing them 
on charges of espionage or blackmailing them into it if the oppor- 
tunity ever presents itself. 





































LADIES IN WAITING 






Ever since Delilah, acting as an agent of the Philistines in Biblical 
days, cut the hair of Samson while he slept—and thus deprived him of 
his strength—nations have used “Mata Haris” to help subvert their 
enemies. Moscow is using them today, just as it has used them on a 
large scale in the past, to try to blackmail representatives of non- 
Communist nations stationed in Communist countries into espionage. 

Official U. S. representatives who have to travel overnight by train 
in Communist-controlled countries quite frequently run into an odd 
situation. When they enter the compartment of their train, they find 
it already occupied by an attractive woman who claims the compart- 
ment is hers—and produces a ticket to prove it. The conductor is 
called to settle the difficulty. He says he is extremely sorry about the 
“mistake” made by the railroad and will do his best to find different 
accommodations for one or the other party. Before the solution to 
the problem is worked out, however, the woman invariably indicates 
to the American official that, to avoid further inconvenience and 
ey for all concerned, she is willing to share the sleeping quarters 
with him. 

It has been established that this device is used in practically 
every Iron Curtain nation. While, so far as is known, the Com- 
munists have never succeeded in blackmailing any American repre- 
sentatives into espionage through this device, they did achieve partial 
success in the case of one U.S. official who compromised himself in such 
a circumstance. Soviet intelligence agents then attempted to force 
him into cooperating with them under threat that they would inform 
his superiors of what he had done. 

On February 21, 1958, U. S. Army Master Sergeant Roy A. Rhodes 
was sentenced to five years in prison and dishonorably discharged 
after being convicted by a court martial of engaging in espionage for 
the Soviet Union. Rhodes testified in the espionage trial of Colonel 
Rudolf Ivanovich Abel that he had been paid $2,500-$3,000 for infor- 
mation he had given to Communist agents when stationed in Moscow. 

Rhodes bad been in charge of the U. S. Embassy motor pool in 
Moscow from 1951 to 1953. _He had a number of Russian assistants 
with whom he sometimes held drinking parties. On one occasion, one 
of his assistants brought his girl friend to a party. At a later party, 
in 1951, he brought not only her but another girl as well. It was a 
wild party at which champagne, vodka, and other drinks were downed 
freely. Rhodes confessed: “I became drunk and the next thing I re- 
member was waking up in bed with this girl.”” When Rhodes was 
later invited to the girl’s apartment, he was met there by two Russians 
who told him that she was pregnant. ‘They asked if I would go to 
work for them,” Rhodes said. 

Rhodes, fearing exposure, agreed to do so. He gave Soviet agents 
information about his own duties, his code training, and about the 
habits and actions of other U. S. Embassy personnel. 
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A very recent case, which, fortunately, did not involve any U. S. 
citizens, illustrates how the Communists use women to entangle repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations in their espionage system. On November 
19, 1958, a Swiss Army lieutenant, the son of a former Swiss infantry 
chief, confessed to a court martial in Zurich that he had given classified 
military information to Czech espionage agents and that he had 
received three payments, totaling $117, for the information. 

It was not merely for the money, however, that this officer had 
betrayed his country’s secrets. He had visited Czechoslovakia in 
1957. There, he was much taken by the woman guide provided by 
the Communist government for the tourist party of which he was a 
member. They shared the same bed. Last April, he again visited 
Prague to see her. 

Although he knew she was a Communist agent, he believed “she 
was truthful with me.” When she asked him to get a marriage per- 
mit and also exit visas for herself and her son by a former marriage 
so they could go to Switzerland with him, he readily agreed to do so. 

When he approached Czech officials for these papers, he was told 
that he could get them and that his “sweetheart’’ would be permitted 
to leave the country to marry him only if he agreed to cooperate with 
the Czechoslovakian Government. His attempt to secure the papers 
ended up with his signing a paper saying that he would work for the 
Czech secret police. 

His “sweetheart” never did get to Switzerland—but he, the Lieu- 
tenant, got four years at hard labor for betraying his country for her. 


MAID SERVICE—SOVIET STYLE 


Soviet diplomats and other officials stationed in the United States 
bring their servants—maids, chauffeurs, cooks, and so forth—here 
with them as a security measure. The United States does not do this. 
Domestic help attached to U. S. facilities in Communist nations, as 
previously mentioned, is hired locally through the Communist govern- 
ment. All persons approved for work of any kind with American 
agencies are carefully screened for loyalty to the Soviet Union and 
also for other qualities. 

The other qualities sometimes include physical attraction. Some 
of the women assigned to U.S. facilities in Moscow as maids and those 
available as language instructors, for example, look more like con- 
testants in a “Miss U.S. S. R.” contest than like the typical house 
servant in the Soviet Union or any other country. They are obviously 
not chosen merely because of their work or language ability. 

For this reason, there is a standing rule in the State Department 
that only married persons, accompanied by their wives or husbands, 
be assigned to the embassy in Moscow—and even these persons are 
briefed carefully before leaving this country on the attractive traps 
that will probably be set for them. 

Forewarned in this way, American officials usually avoid entrapment 
of any kind. In one instance, however, a U. S. citizen on official 
business in an Iron Curtain country was compromised by a combi- 
nation of Communist-provided maid service and an infra-red camera 
which takes pictures in the dark. When Communist officials attempted 
to blackmail him into espionage, he refused to cooperate and told his 
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superiors what had happened. It was necessary to transfer him to 
another post. 

One of the dangers in the Kremlin’s use of physical attraction was 
forcefully driven home in F ebruary 1948, when Annabelle Bucar, who 
worked in the information office of the U. 8. Embassy in Moscow, 
married a tenor in the Moscow Operatic Theater, resigned her em- 
bassy position, and switched her allegiance to the Kremlin. 

Admiral Stevens revealed in his book that he did not know Miss 
Bue ar well, having seen her only once. The impression she gave him 

“was one of being a rather earthy person who would be apt to be more 
interested in men than in their ideologies.” 

He also reported that those who knew her said “she was seeking her 
happiness in him [the tenor] rather than anything else.” 

Miss Buear’s switch of loyalty was announced i in a letter, allegedly 
written by her, which was ‘published in Soviet newspapers. In the 
letter she claimed that she was giving up her American passport to 
find happiness in the U.S. S. R., which was the only country with 
conditions that would give ordinary people happiness. The letter 
was full of the usual Communist-line clichés, and U. S. Embassy 
officials were convinced that it was not her own composition but had 
been written for her by Soviet propagandists. 

About a year after her defection a book written by her and entitled 
“The Truth About American Diplomatists” was published in Moscow. 
Aside from the fact that Miss Bucar undoubtedly told the secret 
police all she knew about U. S. Embassy personnel and U. S. policy 
matters when she went over to Moscow’s side, she also gave the Krem- 
lin a powerful anti-U. S. weapon in her book which was played up by 
the Communist press in all parts of the world. 

On May 8, 1949, The Worker, publication of the U. S. Communist 
Party, featured a full-page Telepress dispatch from Moscow on Miss 
Bucar’s book in its magazine section—under the headline “Inside 
Story of a Spy Network.” 

The book was full of outright falschoods designed to discredit this 
country and to help sell the idea that the United States used its dip- 
lomatic service primarily for intelligence operations, 

Miss Bucar wrote in it that after she went to the Soviet Union and 
started working in the U.S. Embassy, “T found that I was in the front 
line of a spying organization.” She said that Walter Bedell Smith 
had been appointed U. S. Ambassador to Moscow [in the words of 
The Worker] “after a long career in military intelligence work for the 
express purpose of organizing the Embassy as a vast espionage nest 
in which everybody from top to bottom was expected to act as a 
secret anti-Soviet agent.” Miss Bucar described Elbridge Durbrow, 
Minister of the U. S. Embassy, as a “double-faced intriguer.”’ 

She also claimed that Robert Magidoff, Moscow correspondent for 
McGraw Hill and Exchange Telegraph, had been an informer for the 
U. S. Embassy. [Magidoff was expelled from the Soviet Union on 
espionage charges in 1948, following Miss Bucar’s defection.] 

She said that most people employed at the information office of the 
U. S. Embassy where she had worked were “trained secret agents,’ 
and that “couriers were sent to Vladivostok and Murmansk for no 
other reason than to spy.’ 

She also charged that U. S. Embassy personnel, including Ambassa- 
dor Smith, engaged in black market speculation on a vast scale— 
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and that some people made so much money doing this that they had 
never drawn any salaries during the whole time they were in Moscow. 

Moscow’s Operatic Theater tenor, by using his charm on a suscep- 
tible U. S. Embassy employee, obviously scored quite a coup for 
the Kremlin. 

Admiral Stevens’ experience with language teachers was most re- 
vealing of the manner in which Moscow uses women in its attempts 
to influence U. S. male personnel stationed in Iron Curtain countries. 

Shortly after the Ambassador arrived in Moscow, a party was held 
to welcome him and Mrs. Stevens and as a farewell to the couple they 
were succeeding. At the party, Admiral Stevens writes, there were 
“several striking Russian girls who said that they were language 
teachers. I promptly and enthusiastically hired Nina, the prettiest 
of them, for a daily lesson.” 

Some time later, after she had suffered from a bad cold for several 
days, Nina informed Admiral Stevens that her doctor had told her 
that she would have to go to the Caucasus for a rest. The Admiral 
wrote: 

Some of her recent remarks have made me wonder about 
her motives and though she is a beauty as well as a good 
teacher, her prospective departure came as somewhat of a 
relief. * * * Perhaps they had decided that I was not vul- 
nerable, but if that was the case, she had not tried very hard 
before reaching such a decision. There is still a good chance 
that she was actually what she represented herself to be, but 
in any case it is something of a relief that she is gone. 


The Admiral’s next language teacher was a girl named Elyena, 
the wife of a chauffeur at Spasso House (where the U. S. Ambassador 
lived). Elyena was a member of the Komsomolka (Young Com- 
munist League) and a girl who, the Admiral wrote, ‘‘knows all the 
answers.” 

After she had taught the Admiral for a time, he found that “it 
became increasingly easy to predict her reaction to almost any state- 
ment involving the Soviet Union or America.” 

Elyena was a well-schooled Communist, whose mission, if anything, 
was to work on the Admiral from the ide ological and political rather 
than any other angle. 

In November 1958, Boris Morros gave a U. S. newspaper the 
following statement, which is indicative of how thoroughly Moscow 
goes about the business of using sex to subvert and to compromise 
representatives of the free world: 


I was given a tour in Moscow of a School for Seduction, 
where floor after floor was devoted to training pretty girls 
and attractive women in the ways of securing secrets and 
brainwashing their men. 


Morros also stated that “beautiful young women agents” are being 
sent by the Kremlin into Latin America to use their w wiles on political 
leaders and business men there. 

In “Empire of Fear,’’ Vladimir Petrov gives an example of how 
Moscow uses women for this purpose. When he and Mrs. Petrov 
were assigned to the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm, they had to 
travel in a round-about way to their destination because World 
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War II was on, and their route took them through Archangel. In 
commenting on the Intourist hotel there, Petrov wrote: 


The local residents of Archangel were not allowed to visit . 
the hotel, with the exception of two women whom we very 
soon spotted as N. K. V. D. workers. They were in their 
early thirties, attractive, and had better clothes than we 
possessed, though we had our kit for foreign service. The 
were not difficult to identify as N. K. V. D. workers, eae 
of course we gave them no sign that we knew their business, 
or that we ourselves were N. K. V. D. I knew something of 
this “field work,” which Nina had been engaged in for a time. 
In all Intourist hotels which cater for foreigners there are girls 
who act as guides and interpreters, and who are almost with- 
out exception either cadre or co-opted N. K. V. D. workers. 
In direct contrast with all other Soviet citizens, they are 
encouraged to spend time with foreigners in order to pick up 
information and intelligence. 


Soviet surveillance of both its own citizens and of foreigners is so 
complete and thorough-going that it is frequently enabled to use 
sincere amorous feelings between foreigners and its own nationals for 
espionage purposes. Dr. Nyaradi, in his book, tells what happened 
after one of his attachés fell in love with a Russian woman who 
worked in one of the offices with which he had business. The woman 
came to Dr. Nyaradi with her problem: 


Valya sobbed out her story: She had been so happy with 
our young interpreter, his Russian was so quaint, he was so 
sweet, so fine, so good, all she had ever wanted. Oh, she 
had tried not to see him, not to go out with him, she knew it 
was wrong, but what could she do? She loved him. Now 
the secret police had discovered her interest in this young 
Hungarian diplomat and had commanded her to extract all 
the information she could. They had threatened to take 
her child away and deport her unless she could bring them 
information. She begged us to forgive her, to send her lover 
out of Russia; she spoke at some length of suicide. It was a 
moving scene—a real Russian hecth 

Angry as I was that this young man—one of the most 
sensible of all my aides—had got himself and this pathetic 
girl into so much trouble, I was deeply touched. They were 
sincerely in love, and now this young woman was about to 
pay a terrible penalty for a perfectly natural emotion. 
Against the deafening ME of a gay csardas, I reached 
a compromise with the young man. We would give her some 
valueless letters, memorandums and documents—at least 99 
percent of all papers in all ministry files are of monumental 
unimportance—and tell her inconsequential bits of informa- 
tion from time to time which she, in turn, could report to 
the M. V. D. So all concerned were happy—for a while. 


Even the best-laid plans of the Soviet secret police sometimes go 
awry because they run counter to basic human instincts and motiva- 
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tions. Petrov reveals in his book why it is that the M. V. D.’s use of 
sex is not always as successful as it would like it to be: 


The N. K. V. D. found this during the war with girls whom 
they trained and directed to become intimate with foreigners, 
seamen and others, for intelligence purposes. It was asking 
a lot. The girl would be taken by her foreign friend to a 
good restaurant and theatre and would have the best that 
foreign money could buy lavished upon her by an attentive 
and perhaps interesting companion. Next day, she would 
have to make a damaging report on her escort of the pre- 
vious evening to one of our sour and cynical workers in a 
cold, bleak unfurnished office. It was found that these 
girls tended to lose interest in their work. Indeed, it used 
to be reckoned that with the first gift of nylons, fifty percent 
of the value of the girl’s reports was lost, and the deteriora- 
tion was swift. 


Despite the occasional failures of Moscow in this field, it is un- 
questionably true that a considerable amount of vital intelligence 
information is secured by its use of sex as a weapon against Western 
representatives stationed behind the Iron Curtain. 








CHAPTER VI 
THE PERSONNEL ODDS IN MOSCOW’S FAVOR 


One must take into consideration and keep in mind that in my time from among 
the Soviet citizens residing in Washington 90 percent were members of the Com- 
munist Party, but according to the law of the party, and speaking in terms of 
Lenin, every Communist must be a Chekist, that is, a secret police agent. 


—Victor A. Kravchenko, testimony before House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 1947. 


The Communist empire has a huge reservoir of potential spies in 
this country. The U.S. 5S. R. alone has a total of 185 adult Soviet 
citizens attached, in one way or another, to its embassy in Washington, 
D. C. By way of contrast, there are enly 85 U. S. citizens, not 
counting wives and children, attached to the U. S. Embassy in 
Moscow. 

In addition, there are 257 adult Soviet nationals attached to the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations in New York City. 

This adds up to a total of 442 adult Soviet citizens, with official 
covers of one kind or another, who are in the United States and can 
be used for espionage purposes. This is more than five times the number 
of U.S. citizens serving with the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 

(Wives of Communist diplomats and embassy employees are 
included in the spy potential of the Soviet bloc because of the evidence 
that they, too, carry out MVD functions. Vassili Zubilin’s wife, 
Elizabeth, for example, was an aggressive espionage operative while 
in the United States. In both of the Petrov’s foreign assignments— 
Stockholm and Canberra—Mrs. Petrov served as an MVD agent, 
doing both cypher work and serving as a developer of, and contact 
with, native espionage agents.) 

The great disparity between the number of U. S. citizens attached 
to this country’s embassy in Moscow and the number of Soviet 
nationals in Washington is due largely to the fact that this country 
permits the Soviet Union to bring ‘here all the employees, including 
domestic servants, it desires for its embassy. 

The U. S., on the other hand, hires a sae proportion of its em- 
bassy help loca lly, not only in the U. S. S. R. , but in all Communist 
nations. In Mosc ow, for example, the U.S . Embassy employs 90 
Soviet citizens. All are cleared for work ‘with foreigners by the 
Soviet Government through the MVD, and all—as has been pre- 
viously pointed out in this report—have the assignment of turning 
over to the Soviet secret police every bit of information they can 
obtain about the activities, conversations, and personal lives of U.S. 
Embassy personnel. 

The Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. C., on the other hand, does 
not employ a single native American. If the 51 persons attached to 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington as “employees” were replaced by 
locally hired U. S. citizens, the disproportion between the number of 
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Soviet nationals in this country and U.S. nationals in Moscow would 
be considerably reduced, although it would still be significant (the 
Soviet delegation to the U. N. has with it 56 Soviet nationals listed 
as “employees’’). 

The Soviet Union, with a population of roughly 200 million people, 
has what appears to be an abnormally large number of persons 
attached to its Washington Embassy. Comparisons cannot be made 
on the basis of population alone, but it is significant that India, with 
a population of 377 million—almost double that of the U. S$. 5. R.— 
has only 216 persons attached to its Washington Embassy, compared 
to Moscow’s 306 (these figures include dependents). 

Another significant factor—one that makes more glaring the dis- 
proportion in the size of the U.S. S. R. representation in the U. S.— 
is the fact that there is no ‘‘Iron Curtain” between India and the U.S. 
For this reason, contacts in all fields between this country and India 
are much freer and more numerous than with the Soviet Union. 
Yet, despite India’s great size and larger population, it manages to 

et along well with roughly two-thirds the number of people the 
Boviet Union finds it necessary to have in the U.S. in connection with 
its “diplomatic” mission which, because of Moscow’s Iron Curtain 
policies, has rather limited legitimate functions. 

This condition is general so far as Communist-bloc nations are 
concerned. It is not limited to the Soviet Union. 

The following chart, based on 1958 statistics, shows the sharp 
contrast between the number of U. S. citizens attached to U. S. mis- 
sions in Soviet-bloc nations and the number of citizens of Communist 
nations serving here with Soviet-bloc embassies (these figures do not 
include dependents): 


U.S. citizens Citizens of 





in U. Soviet-bloe 

Geababales or nations in 

legations in embassies 

Communist- or legations 

bloc nations in the U. 8. 
Me a eS ee ee ee ee ee Rh 85 181 
PRUNNONG ass fo oa ndckedtecssdabsigss dabteudvabteetcathsnnkicnigiewetn 20 58 
BOR s bb ektpadtdscnngiecdonn dusivaniemasdes bhi tse dass daa 21 31 
i nrcntnnie cnt denteiedncicinaaieeanlimain indies adeemiialicaas 20 48 
DOMME: 4.14 25h cvasacd.oka ssudun td. sene de cadacdone abated 44 | 77 
ST cocitaSienteennes ctpinl ats teetini linen tetieeel tiles dian ee aati 168 7 





1 This figure does not include Defense Department and International Cooperation Administration. 


COMMUNIST NATIONALS EMPLOYED BY U. 8S. STATE DEPARTMENT 


The number of alien employees of U. S. missions in Soviet-bloc 
nations is of great importance from the security standpoint in view 
of the fact that servants provided for U. S. diplomatic missions by 
Communist nations are required to serve as informers se the secret 
police and are also used in attempts to compromise U. S. diplomatic 
personnel so that they can be blackmailed into espionage. 

The following table, also based on 1958 statistics, shows the number 
of nationals of Communist nations who are employed by U. S. em- 
bassies abroad, compared with the number of U. 8. citizens employed 
by Communist embassies in the U. S.: 
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Nationals of | U. 8. citizens 
Communist | employed by 






nations em- Communist- 

_ploy ed by bloc embassies 

. 8. missions in U. 8. 

abroad 

aaa teri weeici eta ee imam esoimmmt 90 0 
EEE. Nace toncipeiiavettdicasueidedsstsimimaaguistiapeetnavkpeunacals 21 0 
Hungary ---.-.... 43 0 
Czechoslovakia... 38 1 
Poland i...<... 78 7 
Yugoslavia 1... 94 2 
Weta ik cass c ccndahiteb atentcphgeucjiebtichh isi ed 364 10 


1 This figure does not include Yugoslav nationals employed by the U. 8. Army, Navy, or Air Force, 


These figures, particularly when compared with the preceding chart, 
give an indication of the serious security problem faced by all U. S. 
diplomatic missions behind the Iron Curtain. Not only do United 
States missions hire large numbers of citizens of the Communist 
country in which they are located, but, in nearly all cases, these 
MVD-registered employees actually outnumber the U. S. personnel 
assigned to our embassies. 

Early y in 1957, at the same time that the British Embassy in Moscow 
had a wheal of British intelligence serving as receptionist, the recep- 
tionist (and also the switchboard operator) for the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow were Soviet nationals, obviously in the employ of the 
secret police. During that same period of time, the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington did not employ a single U. S. citizen, but the U. S 
Embassy in Moscow was employing 135 Soviet nationals. 

One reason why United States embassies in Soviet-bloc nations are 
staffed largely with alien help is because of the difficulty in securing 
adequate housing for larger U. S. staffs and the high cost of employing 
U. S. personnel “there. In most, if not all, of these nations, food, 
clothing, and other basic necessities are extremely high priced by 
U. S. standards. Lower-paid U. S. employees would have a very 
difficult time living on their salaries in Iron Curtain countries. 

The fact remains, however, that the conditions described in this 
chapter have a significant bearing on the success of Soviet espionage 
activity. 

On the one hand, Communist diplomatic installations in this country 
have almost total security in the personnel field to protect the oper- 
ation of the spy rings which work out of their embassies and legations. 
Three Communist-bloc nations do not hire a single U.S. citizen. The 
three others with which this country has diplomatic relations hire a 
total of only ten Americans. 

In addition, the Soviet bloc has, in the employ of U. S. embassies 
and legations behind the Iron Curtain, a total of 364 of its citizens 
with information-gathering functions. 

On the other hand, the United States defense against Communist 
espionage is compromised, both at home and abroad, by these same 
factors, 





CHAPTER VII 
MVD AGENTS—POTENTIAL ALLIES OF THE U. S. 


[There is] no question but that there are Communist-sickened Russian officials 
and agents who yearn for an opportunity to break for freedom and to carry with 
them vital documentary evidence of Kremlin-directed espionage against the 
West as I did in 1945. 


—Igor Gouzenko, October 1957 


Much of the free world’s most reliable information on Soviet 
espionage comes from former members of the U. S. S. R.’s spy serv- 
ices—not only from Russian nationals such as those quoted earlier in 
this report—but also from citizens of this and other non-Communist 
nations who once served as members of, or couriers for, Communist 
espionage rings—persons such as Whittaker Chambers, Elizabeth 
Bentley, and Hede Massing. 

When Alexander Orlov testified before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, he stated that one of the best ways of obtaining 
information about Communist espionage operations in this country 
was through defectors from the various Communist intelligence 
services. 

There was nothing startling in this statement. It was the kind of 
remark that any intelligent person who was at all informed on the 
subject of Communist espionage and conspiracy would make. What 
was startling, however, was Orlov’s next statement: 


I think nothing has been done in that direction until now. 
I know, because I was one of them, and I know what every 
Soviet intelligence officer feels. . 

Orlov, who had remained in hiding in the United States for 15 years 
after defecting from the MVD before coming forth to tell what he 
knew, outlined in his testimony the basic elements in an effective 
program to promote defection among Soviet spies in the U. S.: 

(a) Defectors should be offered immunity from prosecution for past 
acts of espionage against this country. Orlov pointed out that U. S. 
espionage laws have been amended to preclude a statute of limitations. 
For this reason, anyone who has ever committed an act of espionage 
against the United States is open to prosecution. It obviously would 
not pay a Soviet spy or diplomat who had engaged in espionage 
operations here to defect if he had reason to believe that, even after 
he had done so and given to our Government all the information he 
could on Communist spy rings operating within our borders, he would 
face prosecution and a prison term. 

(b) Bribes should not be offered to persons who defect. Orlov 
expressed strong conviction on this point: 


* * * Offering any money to a man of that kind would 
not be good because people who come to a decision, when they 
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have to break with their country, with their families, with 
their past which they cherished for many years, their partici- 
pation in the civil war, in the party, and in the revolution, 
they will not be moved by money. They would feel insulted. 
They do not want to feel thet they are regarded as traitors, 
and they do not want to be traitors in their own eyes. 


At the same time, however, some assurance that they will be able to 
support themselves in this country should be given defectors. This 
may take the form of a guarantee of a job or assistance in getting 
started in a business of their own. The Communist diplomat-MVD 
agent who chooses freedom here, loses everything except the clothes on 
his back and such money as he may have in his pockets. He must 
start life anew in a strange country whose customs and language he 
often does not know. 

This was one of the things that worried Petrov when he was debating 
whether or not he should defect in Australia, Australian security 
officials wisely made no attempt to bribe him, but at the same time— 
once they knew that he was favorably inclined toward defection— 
assured him that he would be given a sum of money that would 
make it possible for him to get started in business and guarantee that 
he would not find himself virtually penniless and with few job oppor- 
tunities in a foreign land. 

(c) Permanent Tesidence in the United States should be granted to 
defectors. 

The obvious reason for this is that it would hardly pay a Soviet 
diplomat or espionage agent to defect while stationed in this country 
if he had reason to believe that, after cooperating with U.S. authorities 
by revealing all he knew of Communist espionage operations here, he 
might face the possibility of expulsion from the United States and the 
necessity of finding some other country that would be willing to accept 
him as an immigrant. 

(d) Defectors must be assured that their lives will be protected. 

There is great fear of the Soviet secret. police among all former 
Russian nationals. 

Several years ago, at the time Communist diplomats and agents 
were doing everything i in their power to persuade or blackmail ‘ordi- 
nary citizens from Iron Curtain countries to return to their home- 
lands, the Tolstoy Foundation conducted a survey of Moscow’s large- 
scale redefection program in this country. 

One of the general conclusions reached by the Foundation as a result 
of its survey was that “in general, the Russian community in America 
* * * is fiercely anti-Communist, cooperative, and loyal to the 
United States.” 

Another conclusion reached by the Foundation, however—and one 
which highlights the importance of Orlov’s recommendation that the 
safety of defectors be guaranteed—was the following: 


Due to fear inspired by the Soviet secret police, many 
former Soviet citizens might become easy targets for Soviet 
blackmail, pressures, and provocation. The belief in the 
omnipotence of Soviet agents is widespread. The fact that 
many Soviet citizens had to change their names, date of birth 
and other personal data in order to escape to ‘this country, 
makes them especially vulnerable to Soviet blackmail. 
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Free wheeling Moscow agents and spies, in other words—through 
the fear they engender—beget more spies and agents. As long as 
the United States permits MVD agents to intimidate, threaten, and 
beat (as they have) defectors in this country—and even to haul some 
of them off for return to the Soviet Union against their will—there 
is @ serious gap in our security. The Kremlin’s chances of recruiting 
additional (unwilling) agents is increased and this country’s oppor- 
tunities for obtaining defectors is lessened. 

The Tolstoy Foundation’s finding on this point has particular 
relevance to the problem of inducing defection on the part. of diplo- 
mats and MVD agents who have been active in espionage. The 
danger and fear in their case is not that they will be blackmailed into 
serving Moscow—that is what they have been doing and are trying 
to escape—but that their lives will be ended. 

The higher the position a man has held in Moscow’s service and the 
more he knows, the more determined the Kremlin will be to catch up 
with him and end his life to prevent him from revealing all the damag- 
ing information in his possession—or to serve as a lesson to any others 
who may be thinking of defection. This truth, and the terrible 
efficiency of the MVD, is appreciated far more by Soviet diplomats 
and MVD men than by ordinary former Soviet citizens. Fear of 
what may happen to them if they defect is therefore greater. 

Orlov brought out the fact that many Communist diplomats and 
secret police agents must live under conditions that make them eager 
to defect if only they can be assured that they will not lose their lives 
by doing so. 


When they started their work, they honestly served their 
country—they were good patriots. But through decades of 
assassination of innocent people, of liquidations by Stalin 
of every MVD officer who knew his criminal secrets, through 
all of those decades there has been created an atmosphere, a 
psychological atmosphere, among the MVD chiefs and the 
intelligence officers of the Soviet Union, that each of them, 
at one time or another, usually during periodical purges, 
would be happy to quit and to start his life anew. 

They say, for instance, that the life of pilots, aviators, is 
very short; but the life span of MVD officers is the shortest 
of all. In my memory, there was the chief of the MVD, 
Yagoda, his assistants, chiefs of all the departments—I was 
one of them—and they were all liquidated. 

Then came a new prophet appointed by Stalin, Yezhov, 
who was Stalin’s right-hand man. Yezhov recruited new 
men from the central committee, taught men, mobilized and 
created a new apparatus of the MVD, who started their 
work. Finally, it was unavoidable that those people that 
worked closely with Stalin learned about his crimes. Wishing 
to remain in history as the most pure, honest man in the 
world, Stalin could not let them live either, because some of 
them might have survived him and written their memoirs. 
So he liquidated them. 

Then came, finally, Beria, a man whom I knew very well 
because we worked together when we were both young men. 
As a matter of fact, in the Caucasus in 1926 I was his senior. 
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Orlov emphasized the fact that most MVD agents are not volun- 
teers. They are drafted into the service by the Soviet secret police 
and enter it only because they are forced to do so and dare not refuse 
for fear of endangering their lives, as well as the lives of their families. 

Orlov then went on to describe in further detail the fears of many 
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Beria was a man who seemed to be the best man and most 
guaranteed man from any execution, because he was a 
Georgian, like Stalin himself, and very close to him. And 
finally we have seen that Beria, the new man whom he 
brought in the MVD, had been also executed, together with 
all of them. 


Soviet espionage agents operating in this and other countries: 


Mr. Ortoy. Now, I remember the time when I defected. 
When all the chiefs of the MVD had been executed, I saw m 
assistants around me—Kotov, who was also liquidated with 
Beria—I saw how they were shaking in their boots. But 
they did not defect 

Question. Did you tell them you were going to defect? 

Mr. Ortov. No; I did not. 

Question. You said they were shaking in their boots. I 
do not understand, I am not criticizing; I am just trying to 
understand. 

Mr. Ortov. Yes, they were shaking in their boots, because 
we had conversation with one another, and if they did not 
spell out so-and-so much, you could always feel and know 
they were afraid to go to Russia. 

For instance, I received word to go back to Russia. I re- 
ceived, for instance, an order to send my assistant to Russia, 
an assistant who was decorated by Stalin personally, and who 
had carried out great feats. He was invited to Russia to 
report to Stalin on the Spanish War. And then 

Question. You never knew, when you got such an invita- 
tion whether it was for liquidation or for getting informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Ortov. No; we understood that it was for liquidation. 

Question. Oh, you did? 

Mr. Ortov. Because only 1 month passed, and we did not 
receive a single letter from him. 

Then my other assistants would converge and say that 
something must have happened, and things like that. ‘He 
was an honest fellow—What do you think?” and things like 
that. And they were gloomy, all of them. 

And when I received a telegram instructing me to go to 
Belgium and to board a ship, ostensibly for a secret con- 
ference where a top member of the party would be waiting 
for me, two of my assistants talked to me privately. One 
of them said, “I do not like that telegram.” 

When I asked him, “What do you think; what conference 
could there be?” about this or that matter. He did not 
answer me, and looked away. He was afraid to talk, but 
at the same time wanted me to feel that—and he said, “Why 
didn’t he come here to Spain to talk to you?” 
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You see everyone felt danger, everyone actually was 
trembling. 

Now, under such circumstances, every one of them would 
have defected. Some of them did not, because their families 
were in Russia. Some of them were afraid because, working 
abroad, they used to pilfer secret documents from every 
ministry in the world, and they were afraid that, after all, 
when they defect, they would be arrested and made responsi- 
ble for espionage work which they conducted for the Soviet 
Union. 

And the third point was, Stalin issued orders to assassinate 
defectors abroad. I can name some of the men who were 
assassinated during that time. One of them was Ignace 
Reiss. He was cornered and assassinated in Switzerland in 
1937. You remember another man by the name of Krivitzky 
died mysteriously here in Washington. Another man by the 
name of Agabekov had been cornered 8 years after his 
defection and killed in Belgium. In the beginning of 1938, 
one was killed in Rotterdam, an underground agent. 


Orlov also pointed out how the same fear of the service he had 
worked for affected him even after his defection: 


Now, I was in hiding for 15 years, and it was really a 
miracle that I survived. As a matter of fact, I met one of 
the Russian terrorists in Cleveland. I mean, I have seen 
him; I did not talk to him. He was trailing me. But prob- 
ably they would not kill me outright, because in my letter to 
Stalin I wrote that if I were killed, my lawyer would publish 
all the documents. And they would have to trap me, get 
me into some trap, and make me yield the documents first, 
before they would kill me. 


In ‘Empire of Fear,’”’ Vladimir Petrov describes at considerable 
length the fear that he and all MVD agents have of what may happen 
to them if they turn against their masters in the Kremlin, and gives 
a few examples of what happened to some Soviet agents who dared 
to do so in the past. 

Petrov was sent in 1937 to Sinkiang, the huge western province of 
China, for several months as a cypher clerk. Just as he was winding 
up his assignment there, a cable from Moscow arrived. It read: 
“Render harmless Agent 063, found to be a British spy.” 

Agent 063 was the Chinese Governor of Yarkand, who had been a 
collaborator with Moscow and (as the cable indicated) one of its 
agents. Petrov tells what happened to “Agent 063” as the result of 
this cable. 

He was invited to the headquarters of the Soviet Mission and seized 
and bound as soon as he arrived. While he was being “interrogated,” 
three wireless operators were digging a grave in the earthen floor of 
the corridor outside the headquarters. When the interrogation was 
completed, the Chinese Governor, bound and gagged, was brought 
outside and laid face-downward next to the grave. The engine of 
a truck in the courtyard was accelerated and under cover of the noise 
it made, three shots were fired into the back of his head. His body 
was then rolled into the grave and covered with gasoline—which was 
set afire until the body was burned beyond recognition. The earth 
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was filled in, trampled, and recovered with the bamboo mats which 
normally lined the corridor. 

Another case involved a Soviet diplomat assigned to a Mid-Eastern 
country. At the end of 1938 or in early 1939, Moscow received word 
that this man was going to defect. It therefore became necessary to 
liquidate him. A cypher clerk from Petrov’s section was chosen as 
one of the assassins. He was a big, unusually strong man. Another 
was chosen from the MVD’s “highly secret’? Administration of Special 
Tasks. 

The two men were immediately assigned to the country where the 
ambassador was stationed. While the ambassador was engaged in 
conversation with them in his office one day, the cypher clerk from 
Petrov’s office split his skull from behind with a single blow of an 
iron bar. The ambassador’s body was rolled in « carpet, taken to 
the outskirts of the city, and buried. 

Petrov decoded the cable that reached Moscow after these men had 
accomplished their mission: ‘“Task carried out according to plan.” 

It is not difficult to see why the United States and other free 
nations, if they wish to obtain defectors who can reveal the inside 
operations of Soviet spy rings, must be able to assure these men that 
once they have come over to our side their lives will be protected 
and they will have nothing to fear. 

Orlov was asked at one point in his testimony if the fact that 
Communist diplomats and MVD agents had wives and children back 
home would not deter them from defecting. Crlov replied that this 
was true in some cases but then went on to say: 


sut you know life takes its toil, and if you send a man 
end leave his family there, he knows he is not trusted any 
more—he cannot work. 

They would be told in Moscow: ‘Well, you have children; 
we want your children to get a Soviet education; let them 
stay in the schcols here,” and so on. 

But then in 1 year he writes he cannot work here, he wants 
to go back, and his work slackens— and it is not the same 
thing. You cannot send a man to risk his life and at the 
same time show him that he is not trusted. 

So finally within 1 year, they sent him his wife and then 
they send him his children. 

So, some of them who still have their families in Russia, 
won’t exchange the safety and lives of the members of their 
family for a doubtful future in the United States. They just 
continue, they return to the MVD in Moscow, and just take 
a chance that sometime, somehow, not everyone 1s killed, 
not everyone is liquidated. 


Orlov’s testimony on this point is backed by statistics on Soviet 
personnel in the United States. Of the 292 Soviet nationals attached 
to the U.S. S. R. Embassy in Washington, D. C., for example, there 
are only 20 single adults. The remainder are all married couples 
(10) or couples who have their children here with them (74, with 107 
children). 

Of the 366 Soviet citizens residing in the New York area and 
attached to the U. N. there are only 39 single adults. The remainder, 
again, are Soviet officials accompanied by their wives and/or their 
children (26 couples with no children, and 75 with children). 
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Only one single edult is attached to the Polish Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The remainder of the personnel is comprised of 7 couples 
with no children and 39 couples who have their children with them. 

Dr. Nyaradi also confirms Orlov’s testimony on this point. He 
makes the following statement in his book, bringing out another reason 
why Moscow finds it advantageous to permit ‘its representatives sta- 
tioned abroad to have their families with them: 


The MVD is likewise fully aware of the temptations a 
Russian is exposed to when traveling in the West on official 
business. On a short mission, a Soviet official always travels 
in the company of other Russian agents, and his family is 
never allowed to accompany him. ‘They remain as hostages. 

When Soviet diplomats, however, are assigned for a longer 
period in the West, they are always compelled to take their 
families with them. -The MVD believes that a jealous 
Russian wife can do more to prevent Ivan Diplomatovich 
from falling into the web of some Western Mata Hari than 
a battalion of blue-cap guards. 


While the potential Soviet defector in the United States must still 
think of his parents and other close relatives, it is apparent from these 
statistics that the great majority of them have their immediate families 
with them and need not worry about their safety in the event they 
decide to come over to the United States. 

(e) A responsible United States official should make a public an- 
nouncement of the preceding points to allay the fears of Soviet 
espionage agents and assure them that thew defection would be 
welcomed by this country. 


Not only Orlov, but Igor Gouzenko, Ismail Ege, and other former 
MVD operatives have testified or made public statements, expressing 
their conviction that a sound defection program would vive wavering 
Soviet agents the encouragement they need to decide for freedom and 
become allies of the United States in its battle against Communist 
slavery. 

This country would gain much by an effective defector program. 
Aside from the valuable security information that will be obtained 
for the United States, it is clear that the greater the number of MVD 
agents who defect and live to tell their story in the West, the more 
the general fear of the MVD that is prevalent among all nationals 
from the Iron Curtain countries will be lessened. Iron Curtain 
escapees will be made to realize that the MVD is not invincible and 
that they can safely defy the cajoling and threats of its agents who 
try to recruit them as spies without fear of reprisal against themselves 
and members of their families in this country. 








CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The rulers of the Soviet Union respect one thing only—strength. 
The rulers of the Soviet Union have no respect at all for those whom they can 
intimidate or deceive. 


—Vladimir Petrov, “Empire of Fear’’—1956, page 341. 
CONCLUSION 


During the past summer, the United States tested a variety of 
nuclear weapons in the Pacific. Fourteen test explosions were officially 
announced. Although it is now known that a considerably larger 
number of nuclear devices were actually detonated, the exact total 
has never been revealed by this Government. 

On August 23, 1958, however, the Soviet Union announced that the 
United States had set off a total of 32 nuclear devices in its Pacific 
tests. It gave the dates and times of the explosions. This Soviet 
announcement of the number of tests made by the United States was 
not quite, but almost, 100 percent accurate. 

On October 8, 1958, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
announced in the United Nations that the U.S. S. R. would continue 
testing nuclear devices until it had equaled the number tested by the 
West since March 31 last. The statement was a clear implication 
that Moscow knew just how many nuclear tests the United States and 
Great Britain had made since that date. 

So far as is known, no nation has a foolproof nuclear explosion 
detection system. It has frequently been demonstrated that the 
United States system—believed to be the equal of any in the world— 
has detected Soviet nuclear explosions which the rulers of the U.S.S. R. 
have tried to conceal. It is also known, however, that the U. S. 
system is not perfect and that it is incapable of detecting even all 
Senn tests made by this country. Some tests can be, and have been, 
successfully concealed. A small yield explosion with a minimum 
of radioactivity released, defies detection by instrumental devices 
which are not sufficiently close to the scene of the explosion. 

Hanson Baldwin, military affairs expert for the New York Times, 
writing in that paper on October 10, 1958, said that top Pentagon 
and Atomic Energy Commission officials were disturbed and con- 
cerned about the Soviet announcements of August 23 and October 8 
relative to the U.S. nuclear tests—and that there were two reasons 
for their concern: 

(1) The announcements created the false impression that the 
U.S. S. R. has a foolproof detection system [and is therefore ahead of 
the United States in this field], despite the fact that top Western 
authorities believe firmly that it does not have such a system and are 
convinced that certain U. S. tests announced by Moscow could not 
be detected by any device in the possession of the Soviet Union. 
The second reason for their concern is a corollary of this one. 
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2. Moscow’s knowledge of the U. S. tests came from espionage or 
& leak. 

This committee believes that developments such as these, which 
cause concern among top officials of the Defense Department and the 
AEC, are likewise cause for concern among the American people and 
their representatives in the Congress. 

The committee would also add these thoughts to those of the top 
Government officials, as reported by Hanson Baldwin. 

While it is not beyond the realm of possibility that Moscow’s highly 
accurate knowledge of United States nuclear tests is based on a leak 
rather than on espionage, it is nevertheless unlikely that a simple 
leak would result in only the Kremlin—and not some United States 
newspaper or columnist with good contacts in certain Government 
agencies—getting and breaking the information. Furthermore, if the 
leak came from a person who actually knew all the facts it would 
be 100 percent accurate and not off a bit, as the Soviet information 
was. A well-placed espionage agent, on the other hand, might be 
able to get most, but not quite all, available information on U. S. 
tests—and the data he would pass on to the Kremlin might therefore 
fall a bit short of 100 percent accuracy. 

In his address before the American Society for Industrial Security 
on September 16, previously referred to, Lt. General Trudeau stated: 


I say without fear of contradiction, that the advanced 
state of Soviet technology today is due more to Soviet success 
in espionage and subversion than it is to their scientific 
apparatus, good as it is * * *. 

I wish I could speak out even more strongly on this subject, 
using some recent cases we know of * * * but lam aie to 
do so in a public address at this time. 


Special weight should be given to the words of General Trudeau. 
As Chief of Research and Development for the Army, he is one of a 
handful of persons in this country with the most complete information 
available concerning the major technical and scientific problems in 
the military weapons field, of Soviet attainments in that field, and of 
the position of the United States vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in weapons 
development. In addition, General Trudeau, before succeeding 
General Gavin to his present post in April 1958, had been Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence (G—2), for several years. He was, in other 
words, the highest ranking intelligence officer of the U.S. Army and, 
as such, was in a position to know more about Soviet espionage in 
this country—and other nations, too—than all but a few other of this 
Nation’s top security officials. 

At a news conference on October 22 of this year, General Trudeau 
stated that “if the British had not sold. the Nene Rolls Royce jet 
engines, there never would have been a MIG in the skies over Korea.” 
He pointed out the Soviet Union has been able to capitalize on 
Western technical innovations more swiftly than the West itself 
because “they have a dictatorship—not only in the Kremlin—but in 
every field of endeavor.” Moscow had learned a great deal, he added, 
through visits of its representatives to American factories, through 
the sale of pilot models to the U.S. S. R., and from manuals published 
in this country. 

Appearing on a television program on November 16, General 
Trudeau said “There has been tremendous leakage ever since we 
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recognized them [the Communist rulers of Russia],’’ and “we need 
to tighten up our security everywhere.” He said that there were 
three major methods by which the Soviet Union was able to make 
great scientific advances: 

(1) Through outright theft of our secrets, i. e., espionage; 

(2) The defection of Western scientists to Moscow: 

(3) By the purchase of pilot models through second and third 
nations. 

Last year U. S. counterspy Boris Morros made the following 
statement: 


I know from personal information and experience that 
Soviet espionage has made considerable infiltration in this 
country. Many of the agents working for Russia are im- 
portant people financially and are often held in high esteem. 
Many of the Soviet’s most active workers in this country, 
don’t come from the rank and file, nor from the underpriv- 
ileged. They are people who have the kind of contacts which 
will be useful to the Soviets and they are being paid to do 
their jobs of treason in the United States. 


The committee believes that there is a dangerous tendency to 
underestimate the importance and danger of Soviet espionage as it 
is being conducted today. All too often, it is implied or openly stated 
that talk of the great threat which Communist spying poses to our 
security has a hint of ‘sour grapes”’ in it, that it is an attempt to cover 
up or excuse our own deficiencies in technological progress and to 
belittle the great strides the Soviet Union is making on its own in the 
scientific field. 

The committee fully realizes the danger of underestimating Soviet 
scientific and technological capability. To do so would be to seriously 
threaten our security and very existence. At the same time, however, 
the committee feels certain that an equal threat is posed by any 
underestimation of the efficiency, broad scope, and importance of 
Communist espionage in the struggle between this country and the 
most deadly and powerful enemy it has ever faced. Espionage has 
played a vital role in keeping the U. S. S. R. abreast of the United 
States in the scientific and technological field and in giving it the 
opportunity to outstrip us in some areas once it has acquired our 
basic secrets. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union, on its own, would have 
eventually developed atomic and hydrogen weapons. It is equally 
certain, however, that the Soviet Union would not have acquired these 
weapons until some years after it actually did so if it had not been 
for disloyal Western atomic scientists and spies—such as the Rosen- 
bergs, Klaus Fuchs, and Allan Nunn May—and the defection of West- 
ern atomic scientists to the Kremlin. 

Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, one Western scientist who went over to 
Moscow’s side, was deeply interested in cosmic ray research. When 
he disappeared in 1950, he was chief scientific officer of Britain’s 
atomic research plant at Harwell and was doing highly important 

work on tritium, the key element in the hydrogen “bomb. 

On March 1, 1955, Pontecorvo revealed in articles in Pravda and 
Izvestia that, since his 1950 disappearance, he had been working in 
the Soviet Union with the Institute of Physical Problems of the Soviet 
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Academy of Science. It would be fantastic to assume that, when he 
went to the Soviet Union, he did not turn over to the Kremlin all the 
information he had on Western H-bomb development—and thus 
speed Moscow’s production of that weapon. 

Harry Gold, who is now serving time in a Federal prison for his in- 
volvement in the Rosenberg case, told the counsel of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, when he was interviewed after the 
Kremlin had launched its sputniks, that his Soviet espionage bosses, 
in asking him to obtain U.S. technological secrets, had said: 


We can do it ourselves, but we haven’t the time, You, by 
obtaining this information, save us time. 


He also revealed that ten years earlier, Julius Rosenberg had told 
David Greenglass about a “closed vessel rotating around the earth’’— 
an obvious reference to U. S. work on an earth satellite, and that 
Rosenberg had also given the Russians information on a U. 8S. anti- 
missile program and on an atomic powered plane. 

In a July 1957 statement analyzing the techniques of Soviet espio- 
nage, Gold commented: ‘“‘What an awesome respect they have for the 
technical ability of the U. S.!”’ 

Not only General Trudeau, but others have stated that the U. S 
could have launched an earth satellite a year earlier than it did. 
Statements made by President Eisenhower reveal that it was not 
lack of technical or scientific progress, but rather a failure to appreciate 
the importance of psychological warfare, which was responsible for 
this country’s letting the Soviet Union be first to send an earth 
satellite into space. 

Boris Morros revealed in a consultation with this committee that 
one of the last espionage assignments given him by his Soviet boss in 
a long, 16-hour session was one which revealed clearly that the 
U.S. 5S. R. lags behind the U. S. in many developments: 


He explained to me that Russia had difficulty with super- 
sonic planes, faster-than-sound planes. Their canopies are 
wrong, and their tires are wrong, and after unusual speed 
when they land down, they turn over and they lose the 
airplane. 


Willard F. Libby, the only member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission who is a scientist, stated in a television interview on Novem- 
ber 16, 1958, that espionage had undoubtedly helped the Soviet 
Union “a great deal.” 

The committee believes that these facts make it clear that this 
Nation can be apathetic and indifferent about the Soviet’s spy net- 
work which operates largely under diplomatic cover in the United 
States—and that it can fail to take every possible step to end the 
operations of this network—only at great peril to our continued exist- 
ence as a free country. 

soris Morros spent nine and a half years in the Soviet espionage 

system, serving as a counterspy for this country. In his appearance 
before this committee, he made certain statements which the com- 
mittee believes no American can afford to ignore: 


Question. Would you say that as long as there is a Soviet 
system as it exists, there will be an espionage system through- 
out the world? 
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Mr. Morros. No question about it. They live it. 

Question. One thing emerged clearly from our discussion, 
Namely, that the official Soviet missions in this country, as 
well as in other countries, are centers of espionage, and not 
only centers but the officials themselves. 

Mr. Morros. There is no question about it. There 
should be no question about it. As I told you before, there 
are no accidents in their activities. That goes on from top 
to bottom. And I would say officially even more so than 
what is hidden. 

pag soi Would you like to close this record yourself 
with a statement with respect to your opinions and expres- 
sions as affecting the security of the United States? 

Mr. Morros. I would like to say that we have to do more 
for our security. The American people are not cognizant of 
the great danger that looks us straight in theeye. It is much 
more dangerous, and much more serious, than any of us can 
even imagine. 

And we should start paying more attention to every little 
detail of what the Soviets are trying to do to us—and there 
is nothing good they ever have in mind for us. There is 
always great danger in anything they are doing, and it is 
mostly danger to our American form of life. 

We should fight—all of us—with all our might against it. 
And continuously, not weakening in any way to fight that, 
because that is the only danger that we are confronted with. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This report is by no means an exhaustive study of Communist 
espionage in the United States. It does no more than scratch the 
surface of various facets of Moscow-directed spying as they affect 
the security of this country—and sketch the general pattern of some 
of the current operations of the world’s largest spy network, the MVD 
and military intelligence services of the Kremlin-directed Communist 
empire. 

The facts brought out in this report make it crystal clear that 
Communist embassies, consulates, U. N. delegations, trade and other 
missions have been, and are presently, used as legal covers for inter- 
national Communist spy rings. There is no reason to believe that 
their use for this purpose will ever be discontinued by the arch con- 
spirators in the Kremlin. 

This report also contains conclusive evidence that the personnel of 
Communist diplomatic, trade, and similar missions is made up, to a 
considerable degree, of trained MVD and military intelligence 
operatives. 

It also proves that Communist diplomats, in earrying out their 
espionage assignments, go far beyond what could be termed, in the 
most liberal construction of the phrase, legitimate collection of 
information—and that they resort to blackmail, terror, and other 
reprehensible techniques in their attempts to make their espionage 
activity aid Moscow’s “beat America” campaign. 

There is also some evidence that the Soviet Union is using the 
exchange program to assist its espionage objectives. 
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For these reasons the committee believes that, if the Communist 
onslaught against our free institutions and way of life is to be suecess- 
fully repelled, it is urgently necessary that this country make an 
immediate and exhaustive study and review of all United States laws, 
regulations, and policies pertaining to the following matters: 

(1) Prerequisites to admission into the United States of persons of 
diplomatic and semi-diplomatic status. 

(2) Acts which constitute grounds for revocation of diplomatic and 

residence status of foreign embassy, consular, U. N., and similar 
personnel. 

(3) The development and constant use by the United States and 
its allies (with whom we exchange secrets) of techniques for learning, 
through all possible sources of Sibanesiiae the identity of known 
operatives of the MVD and Communist military intelligence services. 

(4) The employment of nationals of Communist nations in United 
States diplomatic establishments abroad. 

The committee also recommends that careful consideration 
should be given to the development of an effective program to induce 
defection of Communist diplomats and MVD agents in the United 
States. 

The committee also appeals to all citizens of this country to imme- 
diately report to the nearest office of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion any approaches made to them by agents of any Iron Curtain 
country and all information concerning espionage, or attempted 
espionage, which comes to their attention and which they know is 
more than idle rumor or unfounded gossip. 
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